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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


Beekeepers will keep 


FAITH 


in beekeeping. It has had a CEN- 
TURY OF great PROGRESS. There 
is great promise that in the next cen- 
tury the demand for honey will in- 
crease many fold. 

Keep your asset in bees good as 
conditions gradually improve. Will 
you plan for improvement of stock, 
new equipment or seek better knowl- 
edge of beekeeping? We can help 
you. 


Let us quote on the list of things 
you need. 

Ask for Root’s bee-supply catalog. 

Ask for our new prices on glass and 
tin containers. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Honey 


Write for 
our new cat 
alog which 
will include 
information on Cut Comb Honey 


HONEY CHUNKS 








free full 


James E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Mich. 


Hilbert 
Method | 
Cut Comb 








*“"MARUGO'S SPECIAL."* 





DON'T CHOP THE GRASS. Shave the 
ground with ‘‘Marugg Special’’ imported dan 
gel cutting edge scythe. Catalogue free. Address 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn 





To New York State 
Beekeepers 


In 1932 we shipped from Syracuse over 
A CARLOAD OF THREE-PLY AIRCOo 
FOUNDATION. Just sold 6000 sheets to 
a large orchardist who knows the value 
of good combs. 

THREE-PLY MAKES A SMALL 
HIVE LARGE AND A LARGE HIVE 
LARGER. It enlarges the worker brood 


area, 


A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Bet 





We are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 


Submit! samples and bes! prices, freight prepaid Cincinna! 
fe also furnish cans and cases. 


The Fred. W. Muth Co, "eset & waunr 


INCINNATI 





LOWEST PRICES IN 19 YEARS 


— ROOFING 


Steel prices ire 
going up. But 
is long as ir 
present supplies 
last we will 
sell metal ré 
ing at pre-war 
egies "Kr prices and PAY 

aol THE FREIGHT 
Protect your ‘property from fire, light 
ning, wind and weather before prices 
advance Write today for Catalog 80. 
Send your roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
733-783 Butler St. Cincinnati, 0 














Wanted Fancy White Comb Honey 


Not Wrapped but 


State best price Frt 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


in Glass-Front 


Wood Cases 
Paid Cincinnati, O. 
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GOOD 
BETTER 
BEST 


Never let it rest ’till the good is better 
and the better best. 


SECTIONS SEOTIONS 


This very old proverb is more truth than 
poetry when it is connected with LOTZ 
SECTIONS. They have been PERFECT. 
ED by keeping this adage in mind. 


1. Perfect fitting dove-tail. 
2. Correctly cut V-grooves that 
fold WITHOUT 


SECTIONS SECTIONS 


What more can anyone ask for in a SEC 
TION? Place your orders now. Prompt 
service guaranteed. 


In order to make your honey still more 
attractive, make your selection of con 
tainers from our new free list. Write 
for your copy. 


SECTIONS SECTIONS 


August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis. 


SECTIONS SECTIONS SECTIONS SECTIONS 


IN 


TIONS SECTIONS SEOTIONS SEOTIONS 


SECTIONS SECTIONS 


SECTIONS 


SECTIONS SECTIONS SECTIONS 


PD 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


214-lb. cans, per carton of 100. . $3.50 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50........ 2.90 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100........ 5.75 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50........ 4.40 
BOER. BRIE, POP BOD... .. oc ccccccvens 8.75 
5-gal. square cans, 2 in a case, per es. .95 


5-gal. sq. cans, 2 in a ease, 50 or more .90 


Offered for shipment either from Reedsville 
Wisconsin, or Maywood, Illinois 

™%-lb. glass jars, per case of 24..... 70 

1-lb. glass jars, per case of 24...... 90 

2-lb. glass jars, per case of 12...... .65 


SHIPPING CASES 
Single Tier—Clear Basswood, Glass Fronts 
For 12 sections, 444x444x1%”, per 10 2.00 
For 24 sections 44x44x1%”, per 10 2.30 
For 24 sections, 4x5x154”, per 10 2.30 
For 24 sections, 444x44%4x1%”, per 10 2.50 
Double Tier 
For 24 sections, 444x44x1%”", per 10 2.65 
CORRUGATED PAPER SHIPPING 
CASES 


For 24 sections, 44x44x1%”", per 10 1.65 
For 24 sections, 44x44%4x1%”, per 10 1.50 
For 24 sections, 4x5x134”, per 10. 1.50 


All the above subject to change in price with 
out notice 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 





Removable Reversible Basket 


PATENT 
| PENOING 





Extractors 


Size of basket. 


Style. Size of can. width. Price 
Style 15-2 basket 20x30 10” $20.00 
Style 15-4 basket 24x32 10” 27.50 
Style 17-2 basket 24x32 12” 25.00 
Style 20-2 basket 24x32 13” 25.00 
Universal holding 4 deep or 

8 shallow frames .......... 29.50 


LITTLE WONDER, 4-fr. extractor, $12.50 
Weight, 40 lbs. Can go by post. 


Woodman’s Reversible Basket Ex 
tractors are built so that the baskets 
ean be lifted up and out for cleaning 
or disinfecting or to insert a capping 
basket to whirl cappings dry. Reel 
and baskets all of heavy material, 
well braced riveted construction, no 
solder is used. A 50-frame Radial and 
other smaller size extractors are of- 
fered. Send for special circulars. 
GET OUR SPECIAL PRICES ON 
TIN CANS AND PAILS 
Cartons, Wrappers, Cases, etc., 
stating the quantity you can use. 


} A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 


ee aaa eee 








Mott’s Northern-bred Italian Queens 


PRACTICALLY NON-SWARMING 
75¢ each. Guaranteed purely mated, or free 
queen, means tested in the end. Fair to good 
breeders, $5.00, $3.00, $2.00. Virgins, 8 for 
$1.00. Ask for list with testimonials. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. 
E. BE. MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich., U. 8. A. 


Golden Italian Queens 


Select untested, noted for their gentleness and 
honey-gathering. 1, 50c; 6, $2.75; $4.50 per 
dozen. Satisfaction guaranteed in U. S 
ada. Health certificate with each package. 

E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES, Greenville, Ala. 


3-Band Italian Bees and Queens 


One 
$2 each; 
queens, 
delivered 


D. C. Jackson, Funston, Georgia 


QUEENS 


BETTER QUEENS 


High-grade dependable three-banded Italian 
queens. None better. 

25c each, less than 5; 5 or more, 20c each. 
Send me your order. I rear queens to please and 
gain your patronage. Try them. 


H. MERRILL APIARIES, Greenville, 8. C. 


Queens - Queens 


Hollopeter’s hustling, gentle, prolific Italians. 
Untested, 60c; 2 for $1.00; 12 for $4.50. Safe 
arrival, satisfaction and no disease guaranteed. 

B. HOLLOPETER, Queenbreeder. 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
(With Gleanings from 1911) ROCKTON, 


GLEANINGS 








to ten 3-lb. package bees with queens, 
over ten, $1.75 each. Young mated 
each, any number. Queens or bees 


25e 








PA. 





RED STICK 


PACKAGES & NUCLEI 





Queens Only 


30c Each 





Low prices, large apiaries, responsibility. 


RED STICK APIARIES 


P. O., Montegut, La. Tel., Houma, La. 
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HONEY WANTED 

WANTED—Carlots or less comb and strained 

honey; send samples, etc. DelMarVa Honey 

Exchange, — as bem 

oneevsugnenunintn MM ‘ui 
‘MISCELLANEOUS 

a 





GENERAL JOB printing done by A. Matson, 
21513 Donaldson, Dearborn, Mich. 


- BARTER honey for Winchester shotgun and 
typewriter. Irwin Klassen, Whitewater, Kans. 


BARTER honey type 


for typewriter. “Send honey 





sample and price. hang ~ Typewriter Corp 

25-20 41st Avenue, Long Island City. 
BEEKEEPERS—Improve sources of nectar 

by planting vitex trees, or seed. Two-year-old 


trees, 40c; one-year-old trees, 25c. New tested 
seed at $1.00 per ounce. All prepaid. Joe Stall 
smith, Galena, Kansas. 

ANNUAL report American Honey Producers’ 
League, including 14 papers and complete dis 
cussion of 1932 convention for $1.00 mem 
bership included. Address V. G. Milum, Vivar 
ium Building, Champaign, Illinois. 

FOR SALE—A used 8-frame Multiple Re 
versing Power Extractor with 12” pockets. Has 
been given good care so is in good condition 
Sag’ is $48.00. Shipment from Council Bluffs 
The A. I. Root Company of Iowa, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 


ELECTRIC AL honeycomb uncapping knife 
10-inch thermostatic heat control, 180° F 
lowest, 205° F. highest heat, cost 2c a day to 
operate. Price, $11.50. When ordering state 
your voltage, 110-volt or 120-volt. Paul Krebs, 
8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


TOVUUELETSODALADONNEEAEAPOONNNENESOALAAE ENE U CHET TAA A NNNNTNNNTT tH 
HIGH GRADE JOB PRINTING 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


MAGNOLIA STATE 
QUALITY QUEENS 


‘‘RIGHT NOW SERVICE’’ 








Oevernn yeni 





Full capacity production is enabling us to 
continue offering you bargain prices on our fine 
queens. 

We are extremely grateful for the volume of 
business we have been favored with this season 
All other work out of the way, our entire time 
will be devoted to queen rearing, improvements 
and advancements, that will in any way help to 
serve you better. 

There is no substitute for QUALITY, 
few cents makes a whale of a difference. 

Prices—Single queens, 35c; 3 for $1.00; 12 
for $3.60; and 100 for $27.50. 3-banded Ital- 
ians only. 

Purity of mating and perfect laying guarad- 
teed. 


ind 8 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI 
‘*Por your honey’s sake support the Institute.’’ 








Wanted Amber Extracted Honey 


Send Samples and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 
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Government Market Report Summary 


cold wave at the close of the period, espe- 
cially in the East, followed extremely warm 
temperatures over practically the entire coun- 
try. The abnormally hot weather coupled with 
lack of rainfall lessened the prospect for a nec- 
tar flow throughout the clover belt, and pros- 
pects generally are not as encouraging as they 
were two weeks ago. Even where the nectar flow 
is good, colonies are rarely in condition to take 
full advantage of this flow, but will first have 
to build up colony strength. Prospects up and 
down the entire west coast are extremely poor, 
following a crop of orange honey which was at 
least as large as that of a year ago. Gallberry 





BEE CULTURE 889 
and palmetto yielded well in Florida though less 
heavily in the other southern states. Texas bee 
keepers appear more discouraged than those in 
any other section, following a long period of un 
favorable weather. 


Old crop honey is everywhere light and de- 
mand, especially for local sales, is better than 
usual at this period of the year. Northern bee 
keepers are receiving inquiries for new crop 
honey. Considerable new orange honey has al 
ready been sold in California at 4%-5%ec per 
Ib., but most beekepers are now holding for 
higher prices. Export demand shows no improve 
ment. Demand for beeswax is more active, and 
the beeswax market has strengthened slightly 
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re ‘Monthly Report of Honey Pr oducers 
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flow 


Early in June we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. 
(if any) thus far compare with normal! Give answer in per cent. 2. What is your estimate at 


How does the honey 


this time of the 1933 honey crop as compared with the average of the past five years? Give answer 
in per cent, 3, At what price has horey been sold er contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload 


or less) in your locality during the past month 
honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. 


fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. 


fancy and No. 1, 
answer in one word as slow, fair or rapid. 7. Is 


of producers in your locality? If so, what per cent was carried over? The answers 


tabulated as follows: 
1933 


for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb 


What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) 
extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (hb) 
What is the retail 
tracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) 


comb honey, 
price to consumers in your locality of (a) ex 
Comb honey, 


per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality! Give 


there any of last year’s honey left in the hands 
received are 


1932 


Honey crop Large lots. Togrocers. To retailers. Move- carry 
State. Name. flow. estim. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. over. 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts)....... oi eiak es aN $.45.. $.55.. . Fair 0 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews).. oo. 75... 50.. 05% : Oe<s ees eee ost OS 
Colo. (OO, E. Adcock).......... 100..100.. 32 le Me. Fair .. 10 
Colo. (J. A. Green)..... Dees Deen Gu. 30.. 1.60 45 .10..Fair 25 
Got Ue SMe tee iene tees 150. .150 33. 44% Slow 100 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt).......... 165..150.. a 45 60 ..Slow .. 0 
mm, Cle Oe Vas peu ccceves 85.. 90 05 - a ee - 0 
re, fo. We BED oo wececee's 100.. 90.. .04.. 2.40.. so BSS .35.. .20..Fair .. 10 
a, Cis Se BND ovestscecs 0 ‘ 50 Slow .. 5 
ee, COU GED cc cccecceces 100..100.. TD) 3.20 65 15..Slow . 0 
on, Ce Ge Me 6 66 cc end 60..100.. 10 2.60 50 15. .Slow 5 
Ind. (5B. 8. Miller)...1...-... Poe ee 45 2.00 60 10..Slow .. 25 
: Coverdale ) seewes 100..110.. 35 2.50 .40 15 Slow 1 
ial in Si, Se 005s keen 60.. 90.. 35 50 Slow . 10 
BO. (0S DB Beeps cccccccece ee so. 880... 30..Slow .. 15 
me (DS COR csccecces 100. .100.. -.. 2s... BH. BS. Se « 
Mich. (1. . Bartlett). ocekee. 200 - .40 ee Fair 0 
Mich (Jl. S& Greggs) .. .. .a100..100.. .05 40 12..Fair .. 10 
Mich. (E. PP Llawnserd? wal “a 04% ; <n ..Fair . 5 
Minn. (F. W. Ravi 196 ‘ 0442 <a oe s« tee » ee ws 2 
Minn. (B. L. Morehouse. . : Pr . 04% éa Be. 55. er .. © 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner)... .. Ww. A ay a - Slow .. 
Nev. (Mrs. BE. G. Norton)...... 70 . ; Le ‘ . . . Slow 0 
Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis)........ ‘ - : 0 
m. T. Cee, B. BROWOP ec cccs ia ait ee ‘ - oe £O.s SS. ie i. 86 
- Bee Se BPD. woccees ‘ “ . ae 1.75 4U.. 24 50.. .15..Pair .. 5 
mo Cure wy MUP cccccavee  -= SS —— oe ee .20..Slow .. 0 
a Mie Ce oo ce wewe as 100..100.. 50 2.50 75 20..FPair .. 0 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) cad habbo ai , oa ?5 5 Slow .. 5 
ee, G2. DB. BOND cc cccceses 10.. 50.. .05 45 [ Sem 0 
oe, Cee, Oh BD ncecccs en 100.. 90 45 2 28 6u phedica 
i, Ce Pe Macs cnee es Sean Gu. : . » oom . .ae. . Fas 
 : ee eee : xs. Ses OS 35 45 16. .Rapit ' 
Os. (ie SOD. ices cgesccccs en 40.. “— Sea 
Ee Se QO aaa 100. 68 4.00.. .90.. .25..Siow 5 
™ ©. CR. BD Peeeesh)..cccsces 100. .100 50 — + er ) 
8. D. (L. A. Syverud)........ 75.. 30 aac & .10..Slow .. UW 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan)...... 90..100.. 20. .Slow 
Tenn. (W. L. Walling)....... 25..125.. . .Slow 0 
Texas. (T. A. Bowden)...... - ie Oe 42% . Slow 5 
Texas. (J. N. Mayes).... lca hee 0 
Texas. (H. B. Parks)...... 0. 5 27 ..Fair 5 
St ee Seer 25.. 40.. 30 .12..Fair 0 
 €§. sy’ See 85.. 80.. 50.. 2.64 .15..Slow 0 
W. Va. (W. O. Griffith)........ o.. W.. 25.. 1.95 10. . Slow 


Wis. (N. E. France).......... 





17..8low .. 0 
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July 


JHONEY= CONTAINERS 


FOR EXTRACTED HONEY— 
—Friction-top cans and pails. 
—Five-gallon cans with 214,” openings—in bulk or packed 2 to 
the wood case. 
—Round jars, 5-oz., 8-oz., 16-0z., and 32-oz. 
—Bee Hive Jars, 8-0z., 16-0z. and 32-oz. 
FOR COMB HONEY— 
—Window cartons for comb honey, three sizes. 
—Plain cartons for comb honey, three sizes. 
—Cellophane wrappers for comb honey, plain and decorated. 
—Paper cases for comb honey, three sizes. 
HONEY LABELS—Send for label catalog. 
‘‘A’’ Grade tin paste for glass or tin. ‘‘It sticks.’’ 
Gummed Tape, 3” wide, for paper cases. 
Send for honey container price list with new prices on above 


OM. HL HUNT & SON 


510 North Cedar St. LANSING, MICH 


133 





Wanted White Extracted Honey 


Send Sample and best price Frt. Paid to Cincinnati, O. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 














—_ EA L E RS— -* Pat. Counsel of The A. I Root 


CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 


A T T E N T I O N | Munsey Bldg.,1329E St. Washington. D. C 





We have a special proposition of inter 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY 










FOR TRUE PROFIT 


in interest return——deposi 








s H.E. AYLARD 
4 Quality Products CASHIER_, 





THE 





W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company MEDINA 
Falconer, New York BANK Co. 2 , 











jboth in peace of mind and 


t 


E.6. SPITZER ‘surplus funds regularly 
E.R.ROOT BY MAIL with the Sav 
7 PP . ° 
v~—falcon < or ings Deposit Bank ¢ 


SAVINGS DEPOSIT 











 . a SD ee ce 





se? 
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When you need .:*. CLEAN. .BRIGHT. TIGHT 
HONEY CANS o» PAILS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


™, DECATUR. IND. OGDEN, UTAH 
The Brock Store Superior Honey Co 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
A G. Woodman Co 
BOISE, IDAHO 
Mountain States Hone 
"rod. Assn 
LOS ANGELES, CAL 
Los Angeles Honey Co 
- Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant 
Diamond Match Co 
RIPON, WIS 
The Schultz Honey Co 
MANHATTAN, MONT 
Superior Honey Co 
HAMILTON, ILI 
Dadant & Sons 
MOORHEAD, MINN 
North Dakota Bee 
Supply Co 
DENVER, COL 
Colorado Honey 
Producers Assn 
LANSING, MICH 
M. H. Hunt & Son 
ST. PAUL, MINN 
A. 1. Root Company 
COLUMBIA, 5. ¢ 
B. B. Kirkland Seed Co 
LONG BEACH, CAL 
C J. E. Delgado & Co 
r Tron? °c ° ° FARGO.N. DAK. SYRACUSE, N.Y 
4ONTINENTAL'S clean, bright, tight, dependable Cans and Magill & Co. A. 1. Root Compan 
WINONA, MINN 
Standard Lumber Co 
SIOUX CITY, TA 
Sioux Honey Assn 


G. B. Lewis Co 














Pails are available from reliable distributors strategically lo- 


cated from Coast to Coast. (See panel to the right). 


Not only are you assured of prompt shipments, but of Cans WATERTOWN, WIS 
and Pails that mak NCHBURG. 
nd Faus that make a strong appeal to your customers, and in- LYNCHBURG, VA 
7 . ° ae G. B. Lewis Co 
sure your honey reaching them in excellent condition. WHEELING, W. VA 
. ° ‘ G. B. Lewis Co 
Any of the distributors will gladly send you samples, prices COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA 
. i aid : The A. I. Root Company 
and full particulars on Continental Honey Cans and Pails. of lows 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Quick Seed & Feed Co 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

A_ 1. Root Company 
CHICO, CAL. ALBANY, N. ¥ 
Diamond Match Co. G. B. Lewis Co 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
E. F. Lane & Son 
BRAWLEY, CAL. 
R. W. Tabor 


“It’s Better Packed in Tin” 


ContinentaL Can Company, Inc. 
4622 West North Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


+ WHEELING JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELES ST. Lous CINCINNATI a 
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Dadant’s Foundations 





Crimp-Wired 


Foundation 


Each sheet made of pure beeswax just as 


your bees ‘ake it without any addition of 





other waxes whatsoever. Each sheet rein- 
forced with nine crimped steel wires with 


hooks at the top to hold securely in the frame. 


Se.ae 
+,* “,* — 


Strength enough to make combs that last 


honeyflow after honeyflow as long as combs 





are used. Each sheet inspected and tissue 
packed by hand. 





Surplus Foundation 


A DELICATE CENTER FOR THE 
BEST COMB HONEY. 


So light and clear you can read 
through it. Made of highest grade, light 
colored beeswax. It becomes a part of 
the honey—dainty, clear, delightfully 
chewey. Nothing goes into it but abso- 
lutely pure beeswax so it is safe for 
food use. 


Plain Foundation 


Dadant’s Plain Foundation is a high 
grade product to give you every satis 
faction. Of pure beeswax—clean, yel 
low and beautiful. With a sweet hive- 
like odor that at once makes friends 
with beekeepers. 





Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS FOUNDATIONS—CRIMP-WIRED—PLAIN—SURPLUS 
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Honey Crop Conditions 

In much of the clover belt, white clover 
and alsike clover, which was so promis- 
ing a month ago, has been seriously dam- 
aged by unseasonably hot, dry weather 
late in May and thus far in June. What- 
ever the final outcome may be, the honey 
crop in the clover region has been set 
back millions of pounds. If heavy rains 


should come soon, white clover could come. 


back and still furnish a fair crop in some 
localities. But prospects at this date (June 
23) are growing poorer daily. Of course, 
sweet clover may save the situation in 
localities, but it also needs more 
isture. Conditions are better in the 
northern pertion cf the clover belt. 
=a / A. 
Government Honey Market News Service 
Discontinued 


Just as the last forms for this issue are 
being made ready for the press, word is 
received that the Government Market 
News Service on honey and heeswax has 
ordered discontinued. Unless this 
can be restored, it means that there will 
be no more government statistics of any 
kind on bees and honey. This would mean 
a serious loss to the beekeeping industry 
just at a time this service, by which bee- 
keepers have been given unbiased infor- 
mation on crop and market conditions is 
most needed. The only way by which this 
service can be restored is by a vigorous 
protest by thousands of beekeepers from 
all parts of the country. The cuts will be 
made, of course, where the resistance is 
least. If beekeepers do not protest, other 
groups will whenever they are affected, 
and beekeepers will have the privilege (?) 
of paying increased taxes to help the 
groups that protest the loudest. Beekeep- 
ers have never asked for much assistance 
from the government as compared with 
other groups, and the industry certainly 
deserves what little it has received. We 
therefore urge our readers to write to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., pointing out that cutting off the 
Market News Service on honey would 
leave the beekeeping industry without 


many 


bee nh 
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statistics on honey crop and market con- 
ditions, which would impose further hard- 
ship upon beekeepers. This news service 
certainly should be restored. 


— Ao 
“Let George Do It” 

Unless the beekeepers come across more 
generously than they have, the American 
Honey Institute will have to curtail some 
more of its activities, or worse yet, dis- 
continue, which is unthinkable. Honey 
producers are the chief beneficiaries and 
yet some who produce honey in large lots 
or by the earload have given little or noth- 
ing to help build up the market for honey. 

All the bee journals have given gener- 
ously of their space to exploit the work 
of the Institute, bee supply catalogs have 
done the same. Yet, in spite of all this 
publicity, the Institute will be badly crip- 
pled unless honey producers can be made 
to see that it is to their interest to save 
the Institute. 

The allied interests have been carrying 
the load and are doing it yet. The depres- 
sion has hit them as well as the beekeep- 
ers. There seems to be a disposition to 
“let George do it,” but “Geurge”’ can’t con- 
tinue to do it unless the people back of 
him will give a lift. We need $5.00, $10.00 
or $25.00 from every beekeeper if the 
work so well carried on by the Secretary, 
Mrs. Malitta Fischer Jensen, and her as- 
sistant, Miss Lavonne Taylor, is to go on. 
Surely large producers should give not 
less than $1.00 a ton on their crop. 

I suspect the trouble has been that the 
large producers and some small ones have 
been intending to give and generously, 
too, but have “put it off,” as we do many 
other worthy things. Don’t wait another 
day; send your remittance to The Ameri- 
ean Honey Institute, 417 North Few St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Institute has never had more re- 
quests for information about honey than 
right now. Its past work is bringing ex- 
cellent results. This work will all stop un- 
less each beekeeper who reads these lines 
will do his proportionate share and do it 
now. E. R. Root. 
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Forced Supersedure to Prevent Swarming 
The 
about foreed supersedure in May this sea 


Editor’s experiments in bringing 


son were somewhat disappointing on ac 
count of the large number of young queens 
lost in Practically 
every queen cell was readily accepted by 


ipparently mating. 
the bees in the queenless brood-chambers 
indicated that 
nearly every young queen thus reared had 
Just 
far a 


and an examination later 


emerged what became of them later 


is thus mystery. Both apiaries in 
which the experiment was conducted are 
located at the edge of woods, and, of 
birds are plentiful. However, the 
than 


unless the 


course . 


percentage of loss is greater 
this 
birds this 


hungrier 


one 


would expect from cause 


bee-eating season were more 


than usual. A see 
ond batch of cells was taken to the api 
the the batch 


of young queens should have been laying 


humerous ol 


aries at about time first 
to replace those that were missing. In o1 


det 


dure to prevent swarming in comb-honey 


to make the plan of foreed superse 
production a practical success, some way 


must be found to prevent such heavy 


losses of young queens. 
that 
prevailed at about the time the first batch 


Unfavorable weather conditions 
of young queens was emerging may have 
caused the bees to kill some of them since 
each colony had a laying queen in another 
brood-chamber separated from the one in 
which the young queen emerged by means 


of two excluders and an extracting super 


To make this method dependable year 
ifter year, it may be necessary to have 
the young queens emerge a little later, 


after the main honey flow has started 


2 LX ox 

Foundation for Next Season’s Honey Crop 

Beekeepers who are most successful are 
those who are constantly building for the 
next season. Real beekeepers are born op 
timists, always looking forward to that 
good honey crop next year. Even during 
the busy days of the honey harvest the 
for 
must be 


foundation the next season’s honey 


crop started. This overlapping 
vf the consummation of last year’s man 
and the 
often 
items in 


agement beginning of that for 


next year results in the neglect of 
important 


toward 


management looking 


next season. 


In localities not having a dependable 
fall honey flow, during this honey har 
vest is the 


for 


time to provide ample stores 


every colony to carry them not only 
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through the fall and winter, but also next 
spring. In much of the clover belt, espe 
cially where there is not a dependable 


fall honey flow, the practice is more and 
more toward reserving a full super of 
honey (food chamber) for each colony, re 


gardless of the size of the brood-chamber. 
Even the largest brood-chamber often con 
tains but little honey at the close of the 
early honey flow when extracted honey is 
being produced. When empty combs are 
given freely above the excluder, most of 
carried the supers re 
gardless of the size of the brood-chamber 


the honey is into 
Under these conditions, the most conveni 
ent way of providing natural stores in suf 
ficient quantity for each colony is to set 
aside a separate chamber for this purpose 
The exceptions to thts are those localities 
having a dependable fall honey flow or 
a long main honey flow which tapers off 
the case 
with sweet clover. In such cases, the bees 


toward the close as is usually 
store a considerable 
the 
toward the close of the season. 


can be induced to 


amount of honey in brood-chamber 


Another important item in looking to 
ward next season is the elimination of al 


old or otherwise inferior queens and ré 
placing them with young vigorous queens 
of good strain. In many eases, this is the 
most profitable work a beekeeper can do 


toward his next year’s honey crop. 
—- A oa 
Influence of 


Time of Requeening Upon 
Swarming 


In an article beginning on page 403 of 
this issue, Allen Latham records an inter- 
esting observation for his locality as to 
the relation of the time of introducing a 
young queen and the tendency to swarm 
the next season. In order better to under 
stand the results of Mr. Latham’s experi 
ments, the reader should keep in mind that 
the main honey flow in his locality comes 
the and 
fall flowers. Beekeepers who are located 
in the 


do not supply a fall honey flow, would not 


late in season from late summe!: 


clover region and whose localities 


relish the idea of hunting queens in strong 
the fall in order to 
them at that time, but in a locality having 
ning 


colonies in requeen 
a dependable fall honey flow, reques 
operations can be carried on quite late m 
the season. Locality differences may also 
Mr. Latham finds 
queens reared in June are almost sure to 
the next while beek 


help to explain why 


epers 


swarm season, 
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ers 
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the clover belt where, under normal 
conditions, most queens are reared during 
that month, may have but little if any 
swarming with June-reared queens. In 

ilities having a meager early honey 
flow followed by the major honey flow in 
summer and fall, swarming is liable 
to be excessive because the swarming sea 
son comes at a time when the bees are 
less active in the fields, while in the sweet 
clover belt, for insfAnce, the bees are so 
busy in the fields duging the swarming 
season that swarming“s easily controlled 
provided the weather conditions are fa 
vorable for gathering and storing nectar. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Latham’s ar 
ticle will induce beekeepers in various 
types of localities to try requeening some 
of their colonies at different times during 
the season in order to see what, if any, 
lifference the time of introducing the 
voung queens may make in swarming the 
iext season. In much of the country, the 
tendeney to swarm is apparently influ- 
enced more by the character of the honey 
flow and weather conditions than by the 
exact age of the queen, but there must be 
a best time for requeening for each type 
of locality. 


— or 


Fermentation in Honey 

\pparently fermentation in honey has 
caused more trouble in recent years than 
formerly. Whether this is because more 
honey has been carried over until warm 
veather the following spring, because of 
the character of the season, by which the 
honey was not thoroughly ripened or more 
ferments were in the nectar as the bees 
gathered it, or because of some change 
in the method of handling the honey afte: 
t was taken from the hives, remains to 
be seen. There is some evidence that 
sweet-clover honey is especially subject 
to fermentation in the East, yet when 
honey comes in rapidly from this source, 
ind is well ripened, there is usually little 
if any trouble from fermentation, It is 
quite apparent that fermentation is more 
liable to occur when the flowers are yield 
ing neetar sparingly than when they yield 
abundantly. Evidently when the flowers 
ire yielding abundantly there are not so 
many ferments in any given quantity of 
honey. In other words, the fewer the 
flowers the bees must visit to obtain a 
load of nectar, the fewer ferments they 
carry in with the nectar. In some cases, 


slight fermentation evidently takes 
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place in thin nectar before the bees have 
had opportunity to ripen it. Thus we may 
have apparently well-ripened honey with 
a tart flavor which sometimes almost com 
pletely masks the real flavor characteris 
tic of honey from that source. 


While such cases are beyond the con 
trol of the beekeeper, there are certain 
precautions which if carefully observed, 
may prevent considerable trouble and 
loss from fermentation. It is quite possi 
ble that musty extracting combs put on 
during a spurt in the honey flow when the 
bees have too little time to clean and 
polish the cells, may result in some fer 
mentation before the nectar ean be ri 
pened. Keeping extracting combs in a 
clean dry atmosphere would no doubt help 
in such cases. Strong colonies are better 
able to ripen the honey quickly and more 
thoroughly than weak colonies—another 
argument for strong colonies. Expanding 
Super room too rapidly may delay the 
ripening process in some cases. If swarm 
ing is not immiment, and especially during 
a honey flow like that from sweet clover 
in which most of the bees of field age are 
in the fields during the day, placing the 
empty super on top of the partly filled one 
should result in more rapid ripening. 


Honey that is to be extracted can be 
left on the hive until some time after the 
close of the honey flow in order to have 
it more fully ripened by the bees, espe 
cially if the weather is hot and dry at the 
time. However, honey may deteriorate if 
left on the hive during damp weather, es 
pecially if supers are tiered up high and 
the colonies are not abundantly strong 
In such cases it is better to take it eff 
and store it in an artificially dried and 
heated room. While comb honey must be 
taken off soon after it is sealed to pre 
vent discoloration of the ecappings, fer 
mentation can usually be prevented by 
storing it in a dry room exposing it to 
the dry atmosphere by piling the supers 
criss-cross or sticking them up as lumber 
is piled to dry. Windows should be opened 
when the outside atmosphere is hot and 
dry, and closed whenever the air outside 
becomes damp. When either comb honey 
or extracted honey is taken off during the 
honey flow, it is often advisable to place 
the escapes in the morning when the oth 
erwise-vacant cells around the edges of 
the comb are empty instead of having 
thin nectar stored in them temporarily as 
often oeeurs in the afternoon. 
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The ?amera in, the Beer Yard 


Natt N. Dodge 
Flow It Pan. ber Used to cAdd to the 


Beekeeper’s Income 


Amateur photography has been devel 
oped to a point of simplicity that makes 
the taking of good pictu"-s very 
The smaller hand -.mera. are now so in 
expensive that they are available for al- 
most every household. However, the av- 
erage family takes out the camera only 
on special oceasions such as birthdays, 
Christmas, family reunions, or for trips 


easy. 


or vacations. 

Unfortunately, the camera is a rather 
rare visitor in the bee yard. Few bee- 
the “eamera habit” for 


keepers have 





Spring count. The beekeeper contemplates the 
rows of neat hives and wonders what changes 
the honey flow will make. 


their minds are too fully oceupied with 
the 
the camera, or of taking time to snap a 
Never- 
theless, the judicious use of a camera in 
the bee yard the 
little pleasure in the years to come as 


work at hand to think of bringing 


picture if a machine is available. 


may be source of no 
well as an immediate sales help in mar 
keting the erop. 

Apiary Records Made by Photography 

For purposes of record keeping, photo- 
graphs offer accurate and undeniable evi- 
denee. The summer of the heavy honey 
flow with its “skyscraper” colonies; the 
winter of the big snow when the entire 
apiary was just one huge drift; the time 
that thieves entered the apiary and up 
set half a dozen hives—all afford fit sub- 
jects for the camera and will be highly- 
prized records in the future. 

In the case of depredations, photo- 
graphic evidence may be valuable proof 
in court and of considerabie assistance in 


convicting the criminals. On one occasion, 
an apiary located begide a railroad right- 
of-way was practically destroyed by fire. 
The owner sued the railroad company, 
vut more than a year elapsed before the 
case came to trial. In the meantime, the 
beekeeper cleaned up the debris and re 
built the yard, thereby destroying the 
evidence. Had he snapped a half-dozen 
views of the smoking ruins, he would 
have had some very influential evidence 
for his attorney to place before the jury. 


Opens Way for Newspaper Publicity 

One of the most remunerative forms of 
publicity is found in the columns of the 
local newspaper. Because beekeeping is, 
to the general public, a mysterious vecu 
pation with a glamour of romance, news 
items or 


short feature stories 


occasional 














Coming home with ‘‘boots on.’’ The worker at 
the right in the foreground has just arrived 
from the field with a load of pollen. Why do 
bees gather pollen? is a question which gives 
the beekeeper unlimited opportunity to tell about 
the interesting mysteries of the hive as well as 
inform the questioner about the value of bees 
as agents of pollination. 


regarding a local apiary are read with no 
little interest. For this reason, editors are 
not averse to publishing such items from 
time to time. If the beekeeper has on 
hand some exceptionally interesting pho- 
tographs from which one may be selected 
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to be used with the story, the publicity 
value of the write-up will be increased. 
rhe beekeeper who packs his honey in 
retail containers and markets it through 
grocery stores, will find frequent oppor- 
tunities to use photographs of bee yard 
subjects. The photos may be of consider 
able aid to him in soliciting business |-e- 
cause they identify him as the actual pio- 
ducer. There is still, in the minds cf 
many grocers, the unhappy suspicion re- 
carding purity of honey. The producer 
who ean show photographs of himself at 
work in the bee yard adds immeasurably 
to the confidence which he inspires in his 
listener as well as arousing his interest 
in the producing end of the business. 
Photographs are particularly useful in 
impressing the buyer of a large crganiza- 


tion. Such men must weigh points care 





What is a swarm? Why do tle bees all cluster 

together? Why don’t they sting you? Samples 

of the questions which a photo such as this 
brings forth. 


fully, and when in conference with a 
salesman will give better attention than 
does the average retail grocer who is 
frequently busy and not much interested 
in honey anyway. A dozen carefully se- 
leeted photos neatly arranged in a small 
album will carry enfficient illustrative 
value for ordinary selliny purposes, 

As a marketing aid, the exmera is of 
especial value to the beekceper who aylls 
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his honey at a roadside stand. If possible, 
two or three of his very best photographs 
should be enlarged, tinted, framed, and 
hung in conspicuous places. Such pictures, 


particularly if they show the beekeeper 

















=> . 


The kind of photo NOT to show. Although a 

picture of this nature tells a most interesting 

story, it also inspires in the layman a feeling 

of disgust. To the uninitiated, bee larvae are 

merely ‘‘worms,’’ and to think of honey coming 

from combs in proximity to such creatures is 
not appetizing. 








with a beard of bees, or standing without 
protection holding a large swarm cluster, 
or in a similar spectacular pose, will ira 
mediately attract the attention « 
sons who stop at tie stand. Usually 
photos will bring a volley of questions 
which serves to acquaint the person at 
the stand with the questioner and pre 
sents an opportanity for the giving of 
considerable information regarding bees 
and honey, thus paving the way for a sale. 

One beekeeper with an attractive way- 
side stand has taken a number of photo 
graphs of his apiary at various seasons 
of the year. He has placed the pictures in 
an album, thus making a rather complete 
collection of beekeeping photographs. 
Frequently persons stopping at the stand 


per- 


ich 
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ask questions which the heekeeper may 
answer more intelligently by using one 
or more of the photos in the album to il 
lustrate a Onee the album is 


hrought out, the questioner usually be 


point. 


comes so interested that he asks to be 
permitted to look at all of the pictures. 
The result is frequently a customer, and 
always a person far more interested in 
the hee and honey industry than he was 
hefore seeing the album. 

The same heekeeper makes a practice 


of using a photograph of himself or of 














Helping daddy with the bees. This is a photo 
which the young lady will prize highly when 
she has children of her own. 


his apiary in making up his Christmas 
cards. He asks many of the persons stop 
ping at the stand to sign his “tourist reg 
ister,” and each Christmas he sends a 
ecard to each of the addresses registered. 
This helps to build up his mail order busi 
ness. He finds that people are pleased at 
being remembered, and are reminded of 
the neat stand, the attractive display of 
honey, and the pleasant beekeeper. The 
whole picture reconstructed in the mind 
of the receiver of the card arouses a de- 
sire for a taste of honey. 

Like the careful hunter who takes pride 
in making every shot count, the camera 
man who gets the best results is not the 
one that blazes away promiscuously. Al- 
though he has his camera always with him 
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in readiness for the unexpected picture 


he usually plans what he wants to pho 
tograph, and makes it a point to be on 
hand when the light is favorable and 
other conditions are as nearly ideal as 
possible. Thus he makes good photographs, 
and does not waste film nor satisfy him 
self with second rate pictures. Photo 
graphs taken in the bee yard, of swarm 
clusters, of the beekeeper at work, of un 
capping and extracting, and of packing 
the honey all combine to make an inter 
esting history of the beekeeper’s activi 
ties. The best of them may serve a useful 
purpose in helping to make sales. Spee 
tacular photos attract attention and usu 


ally stimulate questions. Artistie photos 














Even the beekeeper may have his little joke. ‘‘It 

gets hot in this country,’’ he writes to a friend 

‘*‘We fry eggs and boil coffee on the tops of 

our metal-covered hives.’’ To the honey custom 

er he explains how the bees cool the hive in 
terior by creating air currents. 


of various honey plants, either of indi 
vidual blossoms or of fields of bloom, tie 
in well with a sales talk and add to the 
romantic appeal of nature’s most health 
ful sweet. 
Good Results from Simple Outfit 

For the average person interested in 
bee yard photography, an inexpensive 
hand camera is perfectly practical. How- 
ever, it is desirable to use a machine that 
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makes a picture of such size that the de 
tails are clear. Perhaps a camera making 


photographs of postcard size is most de 
sirable, although a smaller one will do 
ve well. Preferably, the picture should 
he larger than 2% inches by 3% inches. 


\ tripod is a handy but not a necessary 
part of the photographer's equipment, and 
the heekeeper who desires to get close-up 
shots should obtain a portrait attachment 
for his machine. 

\s the amateur camera man gains ex 
perience and interest, he may add gradual 
vy to his equipment if he desires. There 
s practically no limit to the range of ae 
tivity in photography. Beekeepers who 
have opportunities to give lectures may 
wish to have lantern slides made up from 
their finest negatives; others may hecome 
nterested in making motion pictures in 
the bee yard. The beehive with its teem 
ng population and its romantic appeal 
offers a wonderful field for the beekeeper 
who cares to make photography an inte 
esting sideline or hobby. 

If carefully managed, photography in 
the bee yard need be neither difficult nor 
expensive. The results are certain to be 
interesting and valuable in later years as 
a record of apiarian activities. If properly 
used in connection with the marketing end 
of the business, photographs may be made 
not only to pay for themselves but to in 
crease honey sales to an appreciable de 
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Happy days of the honey flow. A picture like 

this in the family album revives many happy 

memories, and when shown to the honey buyer 

does much to inspire confidence in the producer 
and his product. 


gree. A camera deserves a place with the 
smoker and the hive tool as a part of the 
heekeeper’s personal equipment. 

Seattle, Washington. 
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“Revolutionary e7lethods in “Beekeeping 


Dr. E. F. 


Phillips 


Strong “Desire cAmong Communists for “Radical @hanges in 
eMManagement of Bees as Well as cAffairs of State 


Communists maintain that many meth 
ds and plans of capitalistic countries 
fail to give results such as must be at 
tained by their people if their social plan 
8s to succeed. Since few people in the 
United States are satisfied with every 
thing that we have and do, we ean agree 
with the communists in part. It is our 
iack of agreement about things and poli- 
ties that make elections and horse races 
possible. The communistic condemnation 
of our ways goes much farther than ours. 

Some time ago Musalevsky, a young 
communist, then a student in the Moscow 
Zootechnical Institute, wrote a paper for 
one of the Soviet bee journals in which 


he pointed out some of the blunders of 
under 
ments. He said that we have never been 
able to domesticate the honeybee, but that 
domestication is essential to the carrying 
out of the communistic plans in beekeep 
ing. He considered it just as necessary to 
modify the feeding and breeding habits of 
bees as for the accomplishment of these 
things for the other animals used in ag 
riculture, and that in capitalistic coun 
tries too great emphasis has been placed 
on the biological phases of beekeeping. 
Those of us who keep bees here have 
thought that the basis of sound beekeep- 
ing is an understanding of the natural 


heekeepers capitalistic govern 
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(unmodified) behavior of honeybees, so 
that we can manage them in harmony 
with their undomesticated demands. Here 
is a radical difference in point of view. 
The paper provoked wide discussion, and 
since then many effcrts have been made 
to devise methods and plans of manage- 
ment which would bring about domestica- 
tion of bees. The bees may somewhat com- 
plicate this question before all the plans 
are carried out. 


For methods which are unlike those in 


common use in capitalistic countries, the 
communists employ the adjective “revo- 
lutionary.” This adjective coes not imply 
that the methods are a ra‘lical departure, 


nor that they are necessarily devised by 
the people of the communistic country, 
but implies rather that they are methods 
which best serve to further the Revolu 
tion. One hears considerable about “revo- 
lutionary methods” in connection with 
various activities in the Soviet Union. 
They are applied to all kinds of agricul- 
tural operation, and doubtless also to in- 
dustry. 


Incubation of Sealed Brood 


One of the “revolutionary” methods in 
beekeeping about which I heard constant- 
ly is “incubation,” a method advocated 
by the originator of the idea that they 
must abandon practices of capitalistic 
countries. He maintained that since sealed 
brood must be kept warm by the worker 
hees, and since it occupies space in the 
hives which might better be used for 
other purposes, it is desirable to remove 
brood after sealing, keep it in artificially 
heated incubators and thus relieve the 
worker bees of useless labor. Incubation 
is being attempted in widely separated 
parts of the Soviet Union and was dis- 
cussed with me as much as any other bee- 
keeping question. 

In order that the brood may be all of 
about the same age when handled, the 
queen is confined to one frame for a pe- 
riod of three days. At the end of that 
time, the frame is placed in an adjacent 
part of the hive until all the brood is 
fully fed and sealed. It is then removed 
to a large incubator, usually a room where 
the temperature is maintained at nearly 
that of the hive by means of a stove such 
as is used in brooder houses. In this room, 
the frames must be widely spaced to ad- 
mit some light and thus to reduce the 
danger that the uncovered combs will be 
destroyed by wax moth larvae. One incu: 
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bation station lost 800 combs last year 
from moth larvae. : 
Frames containing brood of the same 
age are naturally placed together, so that 
when emergence begins, the combs may 
be freed of bees as quickly as possible. 
Every day the emerged bees are removed 
and used in the apiary in whatever way 
suits best. They are at present usually 
used for making increase, since increase 
in the number of colonies is uppermost 











Cabinets to hold sealed brood when incubation 
is practiced at Essentucki Experiment Station. 


in the minds of beekeepers. They can, of 
course, also be placed in honey-producing 
colonies, used in queen-mating nuclei or 
otherwise. Queen-cells are incubated in 
the same ro»ms, but this method is not 
so new. Fran es from colonies attacked by 
American foulbrood are also incubated as 
part of the method of control of the dis- 
ease, and at present a study is heing 
made of incubation in its relation to No- 
sama disease. 
Experiments With Bees of Various Known 
Ages 

Bees of identical ages are, of course, 
fine for various studies of bee behavior, 
and last year «ne of the experiment sta- 
tions in beekerping studied wax secre- 
tion. It is claimed that incubated bees 40 
days old are still able to secrete wax, and 
that such bees are able to act as nurse 
bees at seventy days of age. It is also 
claimed that incubated bees live much 
longer than do those which emerged in 
the usual way. It is also asserted that 
2.2 pounds of incubated bees can gather 
nectar and produce 88 pounds of honey, 
and that the same weight of incubated 
bees can secrete 2.2 pounds of becswar. 
The aceyracy of these claims is not vouch- 
ed for hy this writer, and frankly he 
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does not believe most of them. They are 
merely passed on as interesting claims. 

When I was shown the apiaries where 
incubation was being tried, I was asked 
whether I consider the method practical. 
The same question was put to me by many 
beekeeping officials. They are interested 
because, if the method is practical, it is 
proposed to institute it widely in the near 
future. When asked this question, I nat- 
urally asked for records of the human la- 
bor required to incubate the bees of a 
definite number of colonies. I was told that 
one man can manage 100 colonies, so far as 
confining the queens, handling the brood 
frames and collecting the emerged adult 
bees are concerned, and still have inter- 
vals of time for odd jobs of a minor naw 
ture. I could not learn that any one man 
was actually handling 100 colonies in this 
way. L was also shown detailed records of 
the time oeeupied by the various items of 
the work, but most of these were in such 
form that I could not get much out of 
them without time-consuming caleula- 
tions, and I did not have the time and 
also had no desire to enter into this sub- 
ject in such detail. In due time these ree- 
ords will all be assembled and computed. 

When I asked for the comparative fig- 
ures of the time spent in human labor for 
the emergence of adult bees from colo- 
nies handled in the usual way, these fig- 
ures were not available. In one station 
an investigator is undertaking such a 
study, but at the time of my visit his 
data were not ready for study. Without 
comparative figures, one can not say to 
what degree incubation might be useful, 
but it is on the face of things more labor 
to produce bees by this method than 
merely to let nature take her course with 
respect to the warming of the sealed 
brood. Unless the claims of the greater 
vitality of incubated bees are substanti- 
ated, and there is no shred of biological 
basis for such claims, then it is evident 
that ineubation involves more human 
labor than do the old methods. 


Shortly before leaving the Soviet Union 
[ was asked for my final opinion of incu- 
bation. I computed the vast number of 
incubation stations which must be install- 
ed in the immediate future, if incubation 
is to play an active part in the making of 
the proposed increase of 35 million colo- 
nies. This installation is alone an utter 
impossibility. I stated that the claims of 
the superior vitality of the incubated bees 
are not supported, because there is no 
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scientific foundation for them and the 
figures which I had seen did not support 
the claims. 

Having in mind chiefly the practical 
impossibility of using incubation to an 
appreciable extent in the proposed in- 
crease, I advised the officials charged 
with this great beekeeping undertaking 
to forget all about incubation, at least 
until the close of the year 1937. I re 

















Another proposed hive, so arranged that the en- 

tire set of frames may be slid out of the brood- 

chamber for examination. The inventor hopes 
to have this generally adopted. 


iterated our (capitalistic) opinion that 
the honeybee is still an undomesticated 
animal, that its management must be in 
terms of normal behavior and that the in- 
troduction and wide advocacy of ques- 
tionable “revolutionary” methods such 
as incubation were enough to threaten 
their entire fulfillment of the beekeeping 
program. Since I left the Soviet Union, 
incubation has been more carefully 
studied by one of their leading scientific 
authorities, and he has approved the 
method as practical and valuable. 


A Dream of Perfect Wintering 


Another dream of the communistic bee- 
keepers, or at least of part of them is 
anabiosis. Some months ago a professor 
in one of the Soviet universities proposed 
the carfying out of experiments aiming 
to put bees into a state of physiological 
inactivity as a means of wintering them 
better and more cheaply. He proposed do- 
ing this by preliminary handling of such 
nature as to reduce their physiological 
processes to the minimum, after which 
they were to be treated in some undeter- 
mined way so as to eliminate all activity. 
This is not the first time that such a plan 
has been dreamed about, and every bee- 
keeper who has had trouble and losses in 
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A communist repetition of an American experi 
ment. The bees prefer comb foundation with a 
proper angle in the cell base. 


winter would eagerly grasp such a possi 
bility, if it were indicated that it is at all 
possible. 

Shortly after making this proposal of 
an inquiry into the subject of anabiosis 
in honeybees, the professor unfortunately 
died, leaving the beekeepers eager to try 
out the method but they are without guid 
ance, They were, however, anxious to 
have their experiment stations undertake 
work which might lead to this result. To 
appreciate this eagerness, one must un 
derstand that winters in practically 
all of the Soviet Union are extremely se 
vere and that winter losses of honeybees 
are terrifically high. Part of the present 
loss might readily be eliminated by 
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adopting tried methods of capitalistie 
countries, but the beekeepers of the 
Soviet Union would prefer to have a 
truly “revolutionary” method. 

As a visiting expert, my opinion was 
asked about the practicability of ana 
biosis. I, of course, replied that, since 
nothing had so far been done to suggest 
that such a thing is even possible, the 
proper procedure, in the event that they 
wish to get some facts about it, would 
be to enlist the aid of some strictly sei 
entific organization, such as a department 
of bio-physics or bio-chemistry. If by 
careful work of such a scientific body, it 
is discovered that anabiosis is a_ possi 
bility, or can be made so, then it will be 
for the beekeeping experiment stations to 
conduct experiments aimed at a practical 
application of the  seientific findings 
Meanwhile I advised the beekeeping ex 
periment stations to drop all considera 
tion of the subject, on the ground that 
they have more than they can now do to 
study the practical problems which the 
vast increase in number of colonies pre 
sents to them. As for the officials of the 
beekeeping undertaking, I advised them 
to limit their effort to requesting some 
properly skilled institution to study the 
problem and to report to them whether 
there is the slightest hope of producing 
anabiosis in bees. I also advised that fo: 
the period of the Seeond Five-Year Plan, 
they forget all about any practica: use 
of anabiosis. 








The reading lesson interrupted by the radio. The ever-present posters are on the wall. Photo from 
American Russian Institute. 
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(he beekeepers seemed rather surprised 
when I told them that incubation is not 
practiced and not even thought about for 
sealed worker brood in the United States. 
They were equally surprised that our bee- 
keepers and our beekeeping experiment 
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stations are not working on the problem 
of anabiosis. They evidently thought from 
these confessions that we were very back- 
ward. 

Ithaca, New York. 
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Best Gime to “Re queen. 


Allen Latham 


‘Replacing Old Queens in Gall Just Before Brood “Rearing 
Js Suspended for the “Winter 


1 am often asked what is the best time 
to requeen. Different beekeepers will give 
different replies to this question. In most 
cases they will reply strictly in accord 
with the custom they themselves practice. 
rheir replies will not be based upon some 
conclusion reached by experiment but 
will rest entirely upon that rather un- 
stable support, habit. 

There are several somewhat fixed pe- 
riods that prevail in this matter of put- 
ting in new queens. First, there is the 
spring requeening of all colonies found 
either queenless or with a failing queen. 
The next period is the latter half of June, 
a time of requeening that used to be much 
in vogue but which for good reasons is 
on the decline. Then the next period is 
late July, a period much in practice in 
the clover regions. Then comes the fall 
requeening, a period which starts late in 
August and ends, with me at any rate, not 
earlier than November. 

Disadvantages of Requeening at Times 
Usually Recommended 

Let us consider each period except the 
last somewhat briefly. The spring period 
needs no discussion other than to suggest 
that much spring requeening is rather 
wasteful, for the queens then obtainable 
are apt to be of poor quality. It would be 
wiser to break up all such colonies in 
spring and repopulate the hives later on. 
The June requeening is one based on the 
current belief that queens tire about that 
time and are not able to keep up the col 
ony strength. If one is to get the most 
from his bees, he must put a vigorous new 
queen in to keep up the colony strength. 

The July requeening is that which im 
mediately follows the peak of the clover 
flow, being done if possible just as the flow 
is waning and before robbing becomes 


bad. From a study of my own queen sales 
| should say that this time of requeening 
is possibly the most popular of all, surely 
so in the clover regions. Then is the time 
when single orders come in for 100, 200, 
or even 400 queens. 

Of late years it has been taught that 
August is the proper time to requeen, the 
argument being offered that by placing a 
young queen in at that time, one will get 
the best results. The young queen will 
breed up the colony for the winter and 
will still be in her prime the next year. 

[ have tried all these times, and, 
though each has its merits, I am abso 
lutely convinced that not one of the fore- 
going periods is the best. Surely it is not 
the best for southern New England. I can 
not see how it can be best in any par 
ticular locality. The best possible period 
in this locality for requeening is early 
fall, not late summer. The time may be 
any time between September 15 and No 
vember 1, 

September Queens Head Best Colonies 

It was about 30 years ago that I first 
discovered that September queens fre 
quently headed my best colonies. Testing 
out the matter I found that, if queens 
were established late in September, their 
colonies rarely developed the swarming 
fever the next season and were quite 
ready to enter the supers. Why should 
this be so? 

A. C. Miller and I gave the matter a 
fairly exhaustive investigation and | 
think, were Arthur alive today, he would 
corroborate all I have to say. We came to 
the belief that young queens put in dur 
ing the late September period would not 
exhaust their energies at all that fall. 
They would simply get limbered up. The 
queen put in in August would tire herself 
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badly by developing a large brood nest 


during the late summer and early fall. 
This August qucen would start out well 
the following spring, but by the middle 
of May would be weary of egg-laying and 
the swarming fever would develop. The 
September queen, on the other hand, 
would start in the next spring with un- 
impaired vitality and would go right 
through May without any let-up. 

There is something here akin to athletic 
training. The August queen, through her 
work in fall, would get a little “stale” 
but the September queen, by laying only 
about three weeks, would simply become 
developed, and then her rest in the winter 
would bring her forward the next spring 
to do her maximum work, 

Some of my readers are probably smil- 
ing at this. Some of the old timers, espe- 
cially those who never can see beyond 
their own practices, will say “all bosh.” 
But it is not all bosh. For years I have 
practiced fall requeening. I have even re- 
queened on November 2 with success. I 
do a great deal of October requeening. I 
prefer September, but when one has over 
400 colonies he does not always find it 
easy to do all his requeening during two 
weeks or so. 

Swarming Almost Eliminated 

Possibly it is my management the next 
season, possibly it is the character of my 
seasons of late, or possibly it is my strain 
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of bees; but whatever the cause, I have 
but little swarming. I probably do not 
average 15 swarms per season from 450 
colonies. I have some swarm fever which 
is easily checked, and I occasionally have 
a& persistent case which is not easily 
checked. But more than half my colonies 
go through the season without building 
queen cells. I lay this to my fall requeen- 
ing, supplemented to be sure with intel- 
ligent manipulation during the critical 
periods. 

Now just a word to the worst period of 
all to requeen. This is the June requeen- 
ing. If one wishes to fight swarming all 
the time let him requeen in June. I will 
guarantee that 99 colonies out of 100 re- 
queened in June will develop the swarm- 
ing fever the next season. If I can possi 
bly avoid it I will never requeen in June, 
except when I may wish to experiment 
or I may find a colony in need at once of 
a new queen. 

Localities vary, and it might well be 
true that the last two weeks in August in 
some localities will resemble the last two 
weeks in September with me, or the last 
two weeks in October somewhere 
Whatever the peculiarity of the locality, 
let the requeening be done not sooner 
than normal brood-rearing is about to 
cease, say about two weeks before. This 
leaves just time enough for the new 
queen to do a little laying. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 


else. 
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Queen, Introduction 
Jay Smith 
cA System Which ‘Results in. ‘Practically 100 
“Per Cenrm~ Acceptance 





I frequently get letters asking what is 
the latest on queen introduction and if I 
take my own medicine and use my push-in 
eage. I believe the best answer to these 
questions will be to give our experience 
in introducing from 500 to 700 queens 
every year for the past few years. We al- 
ways use the push-in cage when we have 
valuable queens with which we wish to 
take no chances. We have found this cage 
practically 100 per cent in its results when 
the directions are carefully followed. 
However, when introducing queens by the 
hundred, the push-in cage takes too much 
time as it is necessary to remove a comb 
and to open the hive three times. 





An Inexpensive Introducing Cage 

When introducing common untested 
queens by the hundred, we use what we 
eall our regular cage, the picture of which 
will illustrate its workings. It is made by 
bending a piece of 44-inch mesh hardware 
cloth over a form. This wire is so stiff 
that it will hold its shape. The common 
black wire screen I find to be a nuisance. 
One end is made of solid wood, while the 
other is open to receive a plug. A taper- 
ing plug is used as a stopper. This plug 
is solid and is used for a large percentage 
of our introduction. If we do not expect 
to be at the apiary again for some time, 
we use this same cage but instead of the 
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solid plug we use a grooved one. This plug 
is filled with candy which will take the 
bees from two to four days to eat out. 
Let us suppose that we wish to intro- 
duce 100 queens in one day. As we never 
introduce that many in a day in the home 
yard, we will go to the outyard. The 
queens are clipped and put into the cages 
and the plugs put in. No worker bees are 
put in with them as they interfere with 
sure introduction. It is much better to 
have the queen in the cage without bees 
or food, but, as it will take us most of the 
day to introduce the 100, we put a small 

















Regular introducing cage 


amount of eandy in each cage, otherwise 
the queens would starve to death in four 
' five hours. A little ball of candy not 
iarger than the queen’s head is put in. 

Queens are accepted much better when 
they have no candy. I do not know why, 
but I believe that when the queen gets 
hungry, she reaches out for food and the 
hees feed her. In this way they get ac- 
quainted more readily. This little ball of 
candy is put in loose, so that it lays 
against the wire sereen. In this way the 
bees eat it in a few minutes which leaves 
the queen without food so she must ask 
the bees for some. It is a strange phenome- 
non to see angry bees balling the cage 
which contains the queen and at the same 
time feeding her well. It was hard for 
me to put faith in this method for a long 
time, but our loss with it is extremely 
small, 


Cages Inserted Into Upper Stories From 
Below 


As soon as the 100 cages have queens in 
them, we go to the outyard, remove the 
old queens, and put in the new ones. In 
case the colonies are in two-story hives, 
we pry loose the upper body, tilt it back, 
spread the frames apart, and put the cage 
between the combs with the wire side 
down. If the wood side is put down, the 
bees will be unable to clean out the candy 
as desired, and the cappings and refuse 
of the hive drop down into the cage. If 
there is no honey flow, we leave the cages 
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in place four days, then bring another 
batch of queens to introduce in a like 
manner. When there is a honey flow, three 
days will suffice. We first gu over the 
ones we introduced, remove the plugs, and 
turn the queens loose. We then introduce 
the new queens. 

In four days more we take sume more 
queens to be introduced bri not so many 
as we now have ‘nore work to do. The 
number depends upon how many are do- 
ing the work. When there are four, we 
ean use 50 or 75 at this third trip. We 
first go over the colonies in which the 
queens were released four days before. 
Some will object that if we examine the 
colonies four days after introducing 
queens, the bees will ball them and that 
they will be killed or superseded soon 
after. I have read this statement in bee 
journals at intervals for about 30 years 
and have wondered who started it. In in 
troducing thousands of queens under vary- 
ing conditions, if I ever lost one queen 
from this cause I do not know it. There 
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Cage in position in upper chamber as seen from 
below. 


is another school whose teachings are di- 
rectly opposite. They say the more one 
disturbs the bees when introducing the 
queen the better. Some of the readers of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture will remember 
“the confusion method” of introducing 
queens. Personally I can see little merit 
in it. 
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Direct Introduction Methods Not 
Dependable 

My experience has been that there is 
not and can not be any short time method 
of introducing queens with any degree of 
certainty. To be sure, many have reported 
that they merely took out a queen and 
dropped in another laying queen, and that 
the new queen kept right on laying and 
never missed an egg. Yes, we have done 
that, but my advice is not to do it if you 
value your queens than three 
cents each. It is expensive. Bees must 
have time in order to get aquainted with 
the queen no matter what kind of a cage 
you use. argument 


at more 


3ut let us stop our 
and get back to work. 

The cover is removed from a hive in 
which the introduced queen was released 
four days previously. A comb is removed 
from the upper chamber and examined 
for eggs. If found, the 
chamber is examined. In nearly every 
case eggs will be found. The hive is then 
closed for there is no necessity to hunt up 
the queen 


none are lower 


Once in a while no eggs will 
be found. In such a case we nearly always 
find a virgin queen which had gotten in 
or had emerged from a supersedure cell 
that had been overlooked when removing 
the old queen. A laborious hunt is neces 
sary to find the virgin and remove her 
unless she is of extra good stock in which 
case she is left. Of course, some record 
must be kept, but I shall not discuss that 
here. 


Advantage of Releasing Queens by Hand 

After these colonies have been exam- 
ined, we next release the queens that 
were introduced four days before. Before 
releasing them it is well to note whether 
or not the bees are balling the cage. If 
so, it is almost certain that there is an- 
other queen in the hive. Sometimes we 
remove the old queen not knowing that 
the bees in superseding the old queen have 
reared another and have two queens. In 
doing this the old queen is made an hon- 
orary member of the colony and through 
courtesy the young queen allows her to 
stay. In such cases, when we release our 
queen, she is sure to be killed. 

As the queen is released we note 
whether or not the bees chase after her. 
If they do, we hunt for another queen in 
the colony. If a queen has been thorough- 
ly introduced, she will crawl around 
among the bees and they will pay no at 
tention to her. If they give her too much 
notice, it looks suspicious that there is an- 
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other queen in the hive. For this reason 
we like this method of releasing the queen 
ourselves for we can see whether or not 
she is accepted, while if the eat-out plan 
is used and there is a virgin in the colony 
it means “taps” for the new queen. 

This program is carried out till all colo- 
nies are requeened. First the queens are 
put in. Four days later these queens are 
released and another lot put in. The third 
time the first lot is looked over to see if 
they are laying, the next lot released, and 
another lot in cages put in. 


When Self-Releasing Method Is Used 

In case we wish to requeen a few, say, 
five or six, it would be too much work to 
make three trips for so few queens. In 
such a case the eat-out plan is used. The 
groove in the plug is filled with candy. 
The old queen is removed and the cage 
put in as before. In a week or two or 
whenever it is convenient to make a trip, 
we remove the cages and look for eggs. 
This is not as sure a method as the first 
queens will be killed. In such 
eases it is necessary to shake the bees 
from the and carefully remove 
every queen cell, for if one should be left 
and a virgin emerge, the next queen will 
he killed also. 


as some 


combs 


Galvanized Wire Cloth Poisons Queens 

When making these cages, the galvan- 
ized hardware cloth should be boiled in 
soapy water for at least half an hour be- 
fore using or queens will be poisoned by 
the galvanizing material on the wire. Let 
me relate my experience along this line. 
We were requeening a small apiary in 
an orchard ten miles away, so used the 
eat-out plan. When we came to examine 
the colonies, we found about half of the 
queens missing. Several queens were 
found released but were scarcely able to 
walk over the combs and had not laid. 
They had no appearance of having been 
balled. I was greatly mystified as I had 
never seen anything like it. More queens 
were introduced in the same cages and 
were accepted, and every one turned out 
to be fine queens. The few queens that 
began laying from the first batch laid a 
short time and then began dying off. I do 
not believe there was one of them that 
lived the season out. More queens were 
introduced in our regular outyard and 
they also died off in a like manner. Then 
it dawned on me what the trouble was. 
The second lot that had turned out all 
right was put in with cages that had 
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been used. It seems that after the cages 
have been in the hive once, the bees clean 
them up and they are safe after that. I 
then boiled the rest of the cages and have 
lost none since that time. 

[I should have known at once what was 
the matter, for then I remembered E. R. 
Root had told me when we were in Cali- 
fornia that he had had some unfortunate 
experience in shipping queens in cages 
with galvanized screen. It did not impress 
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me as I thought it was a lot of “hooey.” 
(I do not know whether that is the way 
to spell that word. It is one my son 
brought home from school, and I do not 
propose to let those young bloods have 
anything on Dad when it comes to mod- 
ern English). Anyway, E. R., I wish to 
apologize for not believing you knew 
your stuff, for you were right as you 
sometimes are. 
Vincennes, Indiana. 
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“Roadside “Honey Stand 


Robert B. McCain 


How It Helped Solver the: eMarketing “Problem. 
for Ones Beekeeper 


If honey had to be shipped all the way 
around the world, handled in every port, 
bottled in this eountry, and sold to the 
consumer at a reasonable price, no one 
would be so foolish as to think anything 
could be made produeing it. Although it 
is not usually shipped all the way around 
the world and handled in every port, it is 
shipped a great deal farther than it 
should be, and it is handled a great many 
times before it gets to the consumer. It 
has to be sold at a reasonable price; be 
eause, if it is not, the consumer will not 
buy. 

The difference hetween what the pro 
ducer gets for his honey at wholesale and 
what the consumer has to pay when he 
buys it at retail is so great that there 
does not seem to be any connection or 
relation between them. In spite of low 
ered cost of living, many producers of 
honey are simply holding on as best they 
can and hoping for an upward turn in 
wholesale prices. By simply waiting, they 
hope to get by. When one stops to think 
of it, that attitude of mind 
strange. How is it possible for anyone to 
expect betterment from changes that may 


seems 


never come? 

In reference to the illustration in the 
opening paragraph of this article, the 
simple answer would be: “Don’t ship the 
honey all the way around the world; and 
don’t handle it at all, except to hand it 
to the buyer.” That answer may seem 
more silly than simple. Some reader will 
want to know how it is possible, in every 
case, for the producer to hand his honey 
directly to the consumer. That is a very 


reasonable objection; and it will have to 
he admitted that it can’t be done in 
every case, especially in the case of the 
large producer. But the principle in 
volved is the same in every case. It re 
mains only for each and every one to ap 
ply that principle to the solution of his 
particular problem. For the overwhelm 
ing majority of beekeepers it would un 
doubtedly mean a close-knit co-operative 
association. 
Short Cut to the Consumer 

The purpose of this article is to tell 
how one producer tried to apply the plan 
of handing honey directly to the con- 
sumer in an effort to solve his own par- 
ticular problem. At the end of the 1932 
honey season, this producer found him- 
self loaded with a fair crop of honey in 
his hives and parts of two other crops 
stored in a warehouse. He was absolutely 
unable to dispose of the honey at whole 
sale except at a loss. He decided that it 
would be better to leave the honey where 
it was than to try to move it, unless he 
could find a way to sell it to consumers 
without much transportation and with- 
out passing through the hands of any 
middlemen. 

It would be a long and unprofitable 
story to tell how this producer searched 
until he found anything that promised to 
answer his purpose. He thought of bot- 
tling the honey and peddling it with his 
truck; but that would mean much han- 
dling and transportation, both of which 
he was anxious to avoid. In peddling, all, 
or most of his time would be taken up; 
and the cost of operating the truck would 
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soon eat up what he could get for the 
honey. 

The same thing might be said in regard 
to selling honey to merchants. Not only 
would he have to travel and solicit in or- 
der to place his honey in retail stores, 
but he would be obliged to give a large 
discount in order for the merchan* to 
make his profit. He would have to deliver 
the honey to the merchants, and that 
meant transportation as well as the use 
of practically all his time and labor. 

When the honey producer sells to the 
retail storekeeper, he comes into direct 
with of wholesale 


competition salesmen 
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Mahomet and the mountain. If the pro- 
ducer could not afford to go to the con- 
sumer, he would make the consumer come 
to him, paying his own traveling expenses 
en route. Here is the way he worked it 
out: 

He found an abandoned service station, 
located at a favorable point on a main 
highway. The owner of the property was 
willing to allow the use of the building 
in consideration of the labor and expense 
of putting it in repair. The repair work 
was done, and the honey-stand was put 
in place. After that, all the beekeeper 
had to do was to find some useful oceu- 

















One of the many superfiuous gasoline stations was converted into a roadside honey stand 


firms that deal in honey. He also has to 
compete with loeal honey-producers who 
want to trade honey for groceries and 
Naturally, the storekeeper 
gives the preference to the man who will 
goods. Often 
the storekeeper gets a discount on the 
honey and makes a profit on the goods 
that he gives in exchange for the honey, 
thus making two profits in one deal. At 
any rate, it was very clear that selling to 


other goods. 


take his pay for honey in 


storekeepers was less profitable even than 
peddling at the door of the consumer. 
The Consumer Does the Traveling 
There seemed to be but one solution of 
the problem; and that was to find a way 
by which the consumer could be made to 
do the traveling while the producer did 
nothing but handle the honey and take 
the money. This, if it could be done, would 
be a reversal of the old saying about 


pation for himself while he waited for 
customers to come. 

There is never the least trouble for the 
modern up-to-date beekeeper to find work 
for his idle hands to do. In that respect, 
at least, he is close akin to Satan. What 
this particular beekeeper did while h¢ 
waited for customers is of no great in 
terest to anybody. Other beekeepers would 
not have to be told, and he certainly did 
not find it difficult to keep busy. 

Inducing Travelers to Stop 

Neither did he have ans trouble in get 
ting people to come to the heney-stand. 
They came by hundreds and thousands, at 
all times of day and night. There was an 
endless procession of them going in both 
directions along the smooth pavement of 
the highway. The trouble was not to get 
them to come to the honey-stand; was 
to get them to stop after they got there. 
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The mania for speed is something for 
gods and men to think about, and maybe 
weep about. Tlere seems to be no good 
purpose served in discussing the subject 














Various sizes and styles of packages of honey 
aeatly arranged to appeal to the motorists’ sweet 
tooth. 


of pid travel speeded uy. The modern 
world is going nowhere very fast, only to 
find that, when it gets there, that there 
is nothing to do but to turn around and 
hurry back. 

But some of the modern Jehus stopped 
and bought honey, but they had to be 
“flagged down” in order to make them 
stop. This was done by means ot -learly 
lettered signs on the building itse!f and 
other signs at the side of the highway, 
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on either side, at sufficient distance to 
give the motorist time to step on his 
brake before it was too late. Every effort 
was made to make the display attractive 
in cleanliness and neatness, and the hon- 
ey that was offered for sale was the best 
that could be produced. 
Paid in More Than One Way 

Some will want to know if the venture 
proved to be profitable in a financial way. 
If success can be measured in no other 
way than by dollars and cents, this stand 
by the side of the road where the world 
goes whizzing by was not a bonanza, It 
can be said in a sort of general mannet 
that anyone who sets up a roadside honey- 
stand with the expectatio: of making a 
pile of money by the operation, is doomed 
to disappointment. 

But there are lots of other things in 
this world that are much more worth 
while than money. There are folks, and 
lots of other things that could not pos- 
sibly be bought with money. Pleasant 
contacts and associations are found and 
enjoyed without the cost of a _ single 
penny. And, in addition too that, it may 
be truly said that if ore has a stock of 
honey that he can not move in any other 
way without a heavy loss, but ean sell 
even a part of it to the consumer at a 
reasonable profit to himself, he may count 
himself fortunate. 

Buellton, California. 
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Whose» SBees “Were Guilty? 


Carrie Belle Root Boyden 


“Peace ‘Reigns in, the Garden. cAfter 
a “Day of Severes Gloom. 


Lady Luck does not come to visit very 
many people, no matter how deserving, 
but she did call upon Sarah and Steven 
Miller and when she left, the two young 
people were quite dazed witi their good 
fortune, 

It was this way. Steven owned a small 
piece of undesirable property near the 
business district of the city. This had 
just been sold for enough ready cash to 
allow them to build a modest home in the 
suburbs. So six months later the little 
dream home was a reality; house, flower 
garden, bean rows, and bee-hives—they 
were all there and how Sarah and Steven 
did enjoy them! 


Ever: thing seemed ideal, even the next 
door neighbors who ealled upor them and 
admired the little new house, the flowe: 
garden the neat rows of vegetables anc 
last but ut least, the square white bee 
hives. But aias! 1t was the beehives whic! 
caused trouble to enter the littie garden 

The Officious Neighbor 

Irs, Wileox, their neighbor, was a pub 
lic spirited woman who was very promi 
nent in a! civie and publie welfare work 
in the town. She was even asked to pre 
side at a political meeting now and then 
which she handled diplomatically. 

One warm day just as she was starting 
out to preside at the Wednesday After- 
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noon Club she remembered table 
linen hanging on the line, so she hurried 
cut to bring it in. Just as she was reach- 
ing for the last napkin a honeybee lit on 
her eyelid and stung her smartly. It was 
most annoying. Mrs. Wilcox went into the 
house and bathed her eyelid in salt-and 
soda water, then hurried on to her meet- 
ing. 

After dinner that same evening Sarah 
and Steven went out into their garden to 
do a few of those things which all garden 
lovers delight in doing. They sprinkled 
the small plants which were just peeping 
vut of the earth and they tied up the del- 
phiniums which a sudden rain storm might 
lay low. The garden was very sweet and 
peaceful; the seent of the flowers was de 
lightful; the 


some 


gentle hum of the bees, as a 


few stragglers carried the last load of 
honey into the hives, could be heard in 
the still air. There was a last flutter of 


bird wings as the little songsters settled 
down for the night. 
Then the Trouble Started 

\ door slammed. Their neighbor, Mrs. 
Wilcox, appeared at the line fence. There 
was something sinister in her appearance. 
Sarah and Steven looked up in alarm. 

“I shall have to ask you to remove your 
bees to some distant: location, Mr. Miller,” 
she said tartly. 

“Oh, certainly, Mrs. Wilcox,” answered 
Steven courteously, “if my bees have been 
misbehaving —” 

Mrs. Wileox looked at of her 


one open eye. “It is very annoying,” 


him out 


she 
said. “I had to preside at a very important 


meeting this afternoon with one eye 
swelled shut. Your bee stung me on the 
eyelid. Why he could not have selected 


sume less vulnerable spot, if possessed to 
sting something, I can not see.” 

Steven Sarah were very much im 
pressed with the guilt of their refractory 


and 


but also they were nearly overcome 
with an irresistible 
Wilcox—tall, imposing, and 
with one eye swelled shut and 
the other filled with righteous indignation 
was too funny. Sarah murmured her re 
grets and turned back toward the garden. 
Steven's distressed face brightened with 
a new idea. 


almost 
Mrs. 
dignified 


desire to 
laugh. 


“Are you sure it was one of our bees, 
Mrs. Wiicox?” he asked. “You know the 
world is full of bees and our bees come of 
a gentle Their pure 
Italian 1 am quite sure they would 


strain. queen is a 


and 
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not sting unless attacked or annoyed by 
something.” 

“T assure you I did not attack or annoy 
them,” answered Mrs. Wilcox. “They are 
a nuisance and I shall be obliged to re 
port the matter to the town council un 
less they are removed within three days. 
Good evening.” And Mrs, Wilcox entered 
her own home. 

Gloom Where Happiness Had Reigned 
Supreme 

The lovely peace of the garden was 
gone. Gloom settled down upon it like a 
fog. 

“T don’t wish to remove my bees to a 
distant locality,” said Steven. “I like my 
bees right here where I can watch them 
bringing in the white-clover honey.” 

“She can not prove that it was one of 
our bees which stung her,” sympathized 
Surah, “but I really suppose it is best to 
keep peace with one’s neighbors. | wish 
we could keep peace and our bees also 
Maybe something will turn up before the 
three days of grace are over” And some 
thing did turn up. 

The next day while Sarah was trans 
planting some aster plants, she happened 
to look up at her neighbor’s house. Some 
thing about the attic window caught her 
eye. She gazed at it for some time, then 
went in to prepare dinner with a thought 
ful look on her face. At the dinner table 
she told Steven about their neighbor’s 
attic window. He strolled out to look at 
it and finally went around and rang the 
front door bell. Mrs. Wileox opened the 
door and looked at Steven with her one 
good eye. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Wilcox,” Stephen 
said pleasantly. “Do you mind if I go up 
into your attic and look around a bit?” 

Mrs. Wilcox hesitated, but after some 
conversation about the matter Steven was 
allowed to climb the ladder which led to 
attic of the Wileox house 
When he came down, dusty and dishev 
eled and with a rapidly swelling cheek, he 
told Mrs. Wileox he had found a colony 
of wild bees up in her attic. They had 
entered through a knot-hole near the wit 
dow and had built their honey comb right 
up against the beams and rafters and it 
was filled with good-looking honey. But 
they were a very cross strain of bees 
probably there was an old queen—so with- 
out doubt the sting on her eyelid had been 
inflicted by one of these wild bees and 


And 


an unused 


not by his Italian bees. Steven 
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grinned engagingly. With his chubby 
cheek his grin was quite irresistible. 
The Happy Ending 

Mrs. Wileox’s one eye twinkled back at 
Steven. She was big-hearted after all for 
she said: “ ‘People living in glass houses 
should not throw stones.’ As I seem to 
have bees on my premises also you may 
keep your bees in your own garden. If 
you understand the pesky little creatures, 
I shall be much obliged if you will move 
my bees into a hive in my back yard and 
provide them with a suitable queen. And 
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if you can get any honey from them Il 
will divide with you.” 

Steven was very glad to accomodate 
Mrs. Wileox for, as Sarah said, it is al- 
ways best to keep peace with one’s neigh- 
bors. Steven gave all the credit for the 
solution of their problem to Sarah for it 
was her bright eyes which discovered a 
line of bees going in and out the Wilcox’s 
attic window. 

So peace again reigned in the little gar 
den—and the busy bees hummed on, 

Alhambra, California. 











Che Silver Lining 


E. R. Root 


wo FHundred Gifty Ghousand Queen. Bees and Sixty Ghousand 
“Packages Shipped from. One State 


When the new year opened up with the 
depression still on, if not worse, with the 
doubt and uncertainty as to what the new 
administration could or would do, with 
banks closing, and finally with the bank 
moratorium over the country, we were all 
badly seared. I was in the South at the 
time, and it looked as if the package bee 
business for 1933 would receive a body 
blow. Prices had been cut to a point that 
meant a loss and still orders were not 
coming in satisfactorily, while those that 
were received were held up because the 
checks could not be cashed. 

\fter the season was well on, Mr. R. 8. 
Wheeler of New York, representing the 
express companies, wrote to one of the big 
shippers of bees, that, in spite of the 
lower express rate granted last year on 
package bees, “the business was very dis- 
appointing.” 

[ was one of the number who wrote to 
Mr. Wheeler, saying that I did not see 
how he eould expect anything else under 
the conditions; that if a lower express 
rate had not been granted, the business 
would have been still more disappointing. 
[ then offered the prediction that when 
conditions became more nearly normal, he 
would find a decided improvement. 

The prediction came true. Whether it 
was due to the low prices, lower express 
rates, or acts of the new administration, 
the package business this year, if I am 
correctly informed, has reached a volume 
never attained before, and that is going 


some 


Biggest Package and Queen Business in 
History of Industry 

Thomas Atchison, the genial bee inspec 
tor of Alabama, a man who is in closer 
touch with the big shippers in and about 
Montgomery than anybody else, is re- 
ported in the Montgomery Advertiser as 
follows: 

During the spring season this year, Alabama 
bee producers have shipped 700,000,000 bees 
to the northern states and Canada, and have re 
ceived for them approximately $250,000, it was 
announced yesterday at the State Department of 
Agriculture 

Thomas Atchison, department apiary inspec 
tor has reported that 250,000 queen bees and 
60.000 two and three pound packages of bees 
have been shipped. This represents an increase 
in shipments of 25 per cent over any previous 
year 

It is estimated by Mr. Atchison that the 60,- 
000 packages contained about 140,000 pounds 
of bees and that there are 5000 bees to the 
pound, making a total of around 700,000,000 
bees in all. 


‘*Despite the large shipments this year,’’ he 
said, ‘‘shippers could not fill all the orders re 


ceived and were compelled to return some of 
them unfilled.’’ 


Mr. Atchison himself sent this clipping 
and added: “I have made somewhat of a 
survey and find all shippers have had more 
business than they could possibly do.” 1 
assume therefore that the figures in the 
Advertiser are correct. When we under 
stand that they cover only Montgomery 
and its contiguous territory they seem 
all the more remarkable and we are only 
just beginning to get out of the depres 
sion. 

Letters from D. D. Stover of Mississippi 
and other big shippers in Louisiana, Geor- 
gia and Texas show a similar increase in 
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the queen and package business. It ovk-s 
as though American beekeepers have 


faith in the future of their business. And 
that the bee supply men and the bee jour- 
nals should not down. 
The “silver lining” is beginning to show. 
Another Plea for the Institute 


Perhaps in this connection I may be ex- 


now look up and 


eused for saying that American Honey 
Institute, for which I feel deeply respon- 
sible, should not be permitted to die for 
want of support—certainly not, when it 
uppears that the “corner has been turned” 
that are on the upgrade, I 
shall ask the package shippers who have 
had a good season to give the Institute 
lift. As President of the or- 
ganization, | hereby appoint Mr. Thomas 
Atehisen 


money 


and now we 


a generous 


» collect acditional pledges and 
from those whuo have enjoyed a 
good season in Alabama, 

The package bee business depends upon 
the success of the honey producers; the 
honev producers depend upon the price 
the price of honey depends 
largely upon the success of American Llen 
ev Institute. 
here, I want to introduce the 
two young women who are rendering such 
excellent service for the beekeepers, the 
queen brecders, and the package men. 

Just now the heavy postage on the out- 
going mail of the Institute is pulling its 
resources down to a low point. We can not 
bricks without straw. When there 
tremendous eall for literature 
on honey, we should supply it and the 


of woneyv; 


Right 


make 


is such a 
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Left to right: Miss Lavonne Taylor, Mr. E. R. 
Root, and Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen. 


girls and “yours truly” will do it if you 
will give us the chance. The generous pub 
licity of all the bee journals and of the 
bee supply catalogs have not brought the 
financial response that was expected, Le 
cause of this, the Institute has been com 
pelled to curtail some of its activities. See 
editorial on page 393. 




















Left to right: Mr. Lewis Parks of the G. B. Lewis Co 
can Honey institute; Miss Lavonne Taylor, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


assistant to Mrs. Jensen; 
of American Honey Institute: 


, chairman of the finance committee of Ameri- 
Mrs. Malitta F. Jensen, 
and H. F. Wilson, Professor of Beekeeping, 


University of Wisconsin. 
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Effect of the New Era .f Good Roads 
Upon Beekeer.ng 
Notwithstanding t) fuct that the total 
package business was heavier this year 
than ever before, it is apparent that the 
express companies were disappointed over 
the volume of express which they believed 
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1 had heen assured would be greater 


with a lower express rate. Either the 
package business nad no reached its peak 


when Mr. Whecler complained that the ex 


press company was disappeinted, or the 
gocd roads and the bheekcepers’ trueks 
were responsible for cneir iower volume of 
business. It is possible and even probable 


that this was the ease. 
for 


weather conditions are prevalent all over 


Good reads suitahte almost any 


the South as well as the North. A _ bee- 
keeper is almost eompelled to own a 


truck to earry on his work with the out- 
vards. What is more natural than that he 
should make use of something he already 
take the good hard 
onds, and go after his bees. He can make 
as the railway ex- 


has, advantage <«f 
almost as good time 
press and at a cost for gasoline and oil at 
far less. Furthermore, if he takes along 
a helper, he ean drive night and day; feed 
water the bees from time to time, and 
keep them out of the sun exeept while 
driving when there would be plenty of 
hreeze to keep them cool, 
In some eases, the beekeeper can make 
such quick time that it is not necessary 
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to supply the cans of 
syrvp. The bees are given a liberal feed 
of syrup at the start, sprinkled with water 
on the way a time or two, and, if neces- 
sary, the sides of the eages are painted 
with a thin syrup. 

More packages can be carried without 
the syrup cans. The can with its contents 


packages with 


is nearly equal in weight to that of the 
bees, so this mode of shipping mahes it 
possible to carry more packages, provided 
that the distance is not too great. I know 
of some successful shipments being made 
in this way and I see a future fer 
of it. 

The Competition of the Light Truck 

It is apparent that, if the express com 


more 


panies wish to hold this package business 
or the big bulk of it, they will have to 
meet the competition of the individual 


motor truck as now made feasible by 
good roads everywhere. If most of the 
men in the North who require package 
bees did not already own their own 


trucks, the problem for the express com 
pany would be different. 

In the same way, instead of paying 
freight and express on bee supplies, many 
beekeepers are now going after them with 
their trucks to the 
some cases an ordinary passenger car with 
a two-wheeled trailer is used, both being 


nearest dealer. In 


filled with goods. In other cases only the 
ear is used. 
Medina, Ohio. 

















Beckeepers’ trucks lined up in front of The A. I. Root Company’s retail department. They come 
from a radius of hundreds of miles for supplies, 
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From the Field 





of Experience 





THE ORANGE TREE 


Magnitude of the Orange Industry and 
Orange Honey Production in California 


On May 
held in 
rating the 60th anniversary of the plant 
first 


5, this year, a celebration was 
Riverside, California, commemo 
ing of the naval Since 
that 


heen planted to the orange tree. During 


orange tree, 


time many thousands of acres have 


the past five years 70,000 earloads of or- 
have brought an return 
of $160,000,000, 


anges average 

While this great growth in one industry 
was taking place, another little-noticed 
pursuit was slowly hecoming almost a 
part of the picture. Here and there were 
seattered a lot of white boxes. One tourist 
lady asked, “What those little 
when that it was 
funny people 
these Californians are, they even 


are all 
hoxes?” and informed 
an apiary, replied, “What 

have 
these places to raise apes.” But we do not 
make those mistakes any more. There is 


scarcely anyone now that does not recog 


nize the beekeeper as a real person and 
orange honey as a real treat. 
The orange, when conditions are favor 


able, vields an abundanee of nectar of a 


clear whiteness and a most exquisite fla 
the 


average 


vor. Honey production from orange 


of from 
15,000 to 30,000 eases of 120 pounds each 


has inereased until an 
are produced annually in California. 
Weather the 


blooming period of the orange trees dur 


conditions throughout 


ing the season of 1933 have been such as 


to continue the honey flow from _ this 
source into one of the longest on record. 
The flow was late in starting, but the 


weather remained cool and the trees con 
tinued blooming up to June 1. Most years 
we are through by May 10 or 15 at the 
latest. 

At a meeting of Riverside County bee 
keepers held May 29 it estimated 
that we would have about 15 per cent be- 
low last year’s yield from the orange. 
Some districts in southern California re- 
port a larger vield than our county, but, 
so far as we can ascertain, the total will 
be about the same as last season, perhaps 
a little more. This would mean from 20,000 
to 23,000 cases.—L. L. Andrews, Corona, 
California. 


was 


QUEEN REARING FOR BEGINNERS 
Grafting Larvae Into Cell Cups Not a Dif- 
ficult Procedure Even for Inexperienced 


Rearing queens by grafting may seem 
too complicated a task to the aterage he 
ginner, and for that reason it usually 
takes some time before he attempts to 
rear by this method. The infer 
ence that is drawn from articles describ 
ing queen rearing by grafting is that it 
is an involved, painstaking method, and 
should not be attempted by the beginner 
Although it is a method requiring skill, 
patience and perseverance, anyone who is 


queens 


able to produce honey economically or is 
able to rear queens by any other method, 
should be able to by the 
grafting method, and should not be afraid 
to try his hand at rearing a few queens 


rear queens 


of his own. He is missing a lot of fun if 
he does not. 

Queen rearing by grafting has certain 
advantages over other methods. The chief 
one is that the rearer has better 
control and not have to leave so 
much to the whims of his hees. There are 
many variations of grafting methods but 


queen 


does 


they can all be classified under two head 
ings (1) those especially adapted for the 
commereial queen rearer, and (2) those 
adapted for the commercial 
honey producer. Some of those falling un 
the latter method will be 


here sinee they are also best adapted to 


especially 


der discussed 


the needs of the beginner. 

In looking over back numbers of Glean 
ings in Bee Culture, IT have selected four 
methods or variations falling under those 
adapted to the needs of beginners and 
commercial honey producers, and have ar 
ranged them in the accompanying tabl 
the similarities and differences. 
By studying this table and making com 
parisons, one can choose a method that 
will fit in reasonably well with his sys 
tem. 


to show 


Atwater recommends a quill grafting 
needle. It is made as follows: About 3” 
is eut from a fresh chicken feather. The 
blunt end is cut off at an agle, making 4 
fine pen point. This fine end is shaped to 
1/32” in width for about %%” from the 
end, from which point it becomes wider. 
The end is then sharpened down on & 
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small fine oil stone. Before grafting with ua 
it, it is given a slight curve by drawing 
the point between the thumb-nail and the 1 r) r) ' if 
index finger. This tool works fairly well. i "! 

Latham recommends a tool made from 
a piece of a section. This tool is described ul i 
in July, 1925, issue of Gleanings in Bee i 
Culture. A quarter-inch wood strip is cut 
from a side of a section, and is narrowed ¥ f 
down to 1/32”, then thinned to an edge. g Pit 
For about 1/20” from the tip, it is buffed x ( 
down to paper thinness and the end is » NY / 
trimmed smooth. The advantage of this ly, of 
tool is that a new one is quickly made. vf 

Pettit recommends a Root needle, which ) 
is inexpensive. Of course, one can have a \ _— yi” 
gold one made like the one Mel Pritchard "C2 ’ 
uses, but the average honey producer has + vem end oy, 

t 


no need of such an expensive needle. 

One ean purchase wax cups or wooden 
ups or one ean make his own. Good re 
sults can be had by dipping one’s own 
cells. The wooden cell bases to which the 


cells attached are made 54”x% 
and bored to the size of the base of the 


are "x50", 
The cell forming stick can he made 
from any kind of The 
stick is dipped into water and then dipped 


for 


as shown wood. 


of an inch into wax near the solidi 








) rg ot ke 
Sige 

oacess / 2 
(1) Atwater transferring quill. (2) Latham 


transferring tool made of wood. (3) Cell-dipping 
stick made of wood. 


The cell cup formed will thus have a hase 
of four layers of wax and the top of the 
cup will be only a thin layer, as is desir 
able. 

The cell starting colony in each case, as 


fying point. The next dipping is made 4 shown in the table, is, of course, queen 
of an inch, the third, *;, and the last 4. less and strong in numbers. Smith and 
TABLE COMPARING FOUR METHODS OF REARING QUEENS 
Hrs 
Hrs. to re 
Tran Kind before main 
Author. Tool of Cell Consist of Cell- giving ine.s.Consist of Cell Issue of 
Used Cups. Starting Colony. cells. colo. building colony. Nuclei. Gleaning 
EF. Atwater Quill Dipped 1 comb pollen 2-12 24 Frame of cells ee Aug., 192 
and honey, a caged with two 
feeder empty combs emerging 
combs, to which brood separated 
several pounds from queen by 
of bees are add excluder. or 
ed. Additional frame of cells 
hees added each placed among 
day new cells combs of brood 
are given. above excluder 
Mor Pettit Root Dipped Queenless, About 24 Super contain. 2 com Mav 
Needle broodless 3 hrs. ing frame of partment 1925 
strong colony. cells put over super and 
excluder on old separat June 
stand, queen and ed by 192 
brood below screened 
board from 
a colony 
Jay Smith Man Dipped Strong, queen % Started Same as ee June, 1926 
ufactured less colony with and cell-starting 
Needle capped brood. finished 
, in same 
hive 
H. A. Pike.. — — Strong, queen 1 24-36 Super contain May, 1928 


les colony with 
capped brood. 


ing frame of 
cells put over 
excluder on old 
stand, queen and 
unsealed brood 
below. 
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Pike recommend some sealed brood. There 
is probably little or no difference whether 
auy sealed since the 
cells are here for so short a period. 

The time allowed to elapse between the 
forming of the cell-starting colouy and 
the giving of cells varies from ™% to 12 
hours, The interval 
long enough to make the bees realize that 
interval 


brood is present, 


time need be only 


they are queenless.. This time 


may be as low as ten minutes, or less, 


depending on conditions. Possibly 4% hour 
is a sufficiently long interval to wait. 
hours seems to be a fairly 
the 


colony, By 


Twenty-four 


time interval for leaving 


the 


standard 


cells in cell-starting 


Smith’s method the eell-starting hive is 
also used for cell building and therefore 
the cells are not removed, 


Pike all the 
above an 


Pettit, use 


finishing 


Atwater, and 
method of the 
execluder, the cells being placed among 


cells 


combs of brood. Pettit does not allow any 


brood in the ecell-starting colony nor is 
anv brood placed with the cells when 
placed over an excluder. Atwater reeom 


mends some sealed brood and Pike reeom 
mends placing some unsealed brood on 
each side of the frame of cells in addition 
to sealed brood when putting the cells 
ihove the exeluder. 

Pettit has the voung queens emerge and 
two-compartment regular ex 


mate from 


two 


tracting supers placed over u 


being separated by a screened hoard. ‘Thy 


colony heat from the hive below aids in 
keeping the nuclei warm. 

\ study of the table shows the differ 
ences and similarities of the four meth 
ods. For further information on any one 


of these methods, the reader is advised to 
consult the original artiele on that meth 
od. The 


listed in 


issues containing these articles 
are the table. 


Hk. b 
Valley Falls, New York. 


—9 As 
PLACING EMPTY SUPERS ON TOP 


Anderson, 


How to Have Last Supers Well Filled at 
Close of Season 


I was very much interested in the ar 
ticle by Mr. Jack Deyell, in Gleanings 
for June, regarding supering on top. I 


have been using top supering for four or 
five years and believe it conducive to bet 
ter colony morale than when the colony 
arrangement is broken up by adding su 
pers between the brood-chamber and the 
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already stored surplus. However, there are 
occasions when | do add the supers un- 
derneath. One when |] 
find cells started and believe the swarm- 


such occasion is 
ing impulse ean be broken up by destroy 
ing them at once. In this ease, I add a 
super between as it seems to bring about 
something of a feeling of loss of strength, 
but it is entirely possible that this is un 
have come to the conelusion 
that the breaking up of the hive arrange 
the addition of 
detrimental to colony morale and 


necessary, | 


ment by supers below is 
really 
activity. Anyway, under this plan of su 
pering, I have been gradually inerea 


ng 
Le) 


the average size of my crop. 


it has been said that supering under 
neath draws the young bees out of the 
brood-nest and, the reby tends to over 


come the swarming impulse. I have not 
found it so. Neither method 
bees out of the brood-nest where 


their first activity commences. After they 


will induce 


the baby 


heeome comb builders and honey storers, 
the super on top draws them completely 
away the 
helps in reducing swarming. 

Most of my swarming difficulties oc 
cur just as the honey flow com 
menees from loeust and tulip, and after 
the started I usually 
slack up on for 
Upon entering a yard at this time I ordi 


from brood-nest and I believe 


main 


main flow is well 


inspecting swarming. 
narilvy inspect a half dozen or so of ‘he 
colonies that are most apt to start cells, 
and, it L find them O. K., J 
work to lifting the covers and inspecting 


eonfine my 


the supers on top and adding room where 
needed. If one runs short of supers with 
this method it is a simple thing when the 
supers are on top to remove three or four 
combs from a eolony needing more recom 
and place them, bees and all, in a super 
just placed and replace them with empties 
removed from the other super. Towards 
the end cf the honey flow, this is a big 
help as oue ean often get everything well 


fi'ed hv switehing combs about. This 
s a lot of labor and equipment.— -Geo 

ifarrison, Jr., Bluemont, Virginia. 
HOUSE-APIALY BEEKFFPING 


Not Well Adapted to Commercial Honey 
Production But Often Useful 


has almost 


hee- 


House-apiary beekeeping 
vanished as a practice in commercia 


keeping. But it remains in Europe and 
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even in America as an original and fas 
cinating sport. 

R. W. Ensley of Aberdeen, Idaho, a nat- 
ural and devoted lover of bees, has a 
house apiary which is well equij ped and 
medern, It provides space for over 40 
sjandard hives. It is well ventilated and 


electrically lighted in such a way that 











House apiary with hives in second story with 
extracting plant below. 


the hives may be examined with °omfort 
kind of weather. 


hives are 


any 
rhe arranged 
ilong the walls of the second story, the 
ground floor being used as an extracting 
plant. Holes through the walls serve as 


lengthwise 


entrances, and alighting boards are pro- 
vided on the outside. One would suppose 
that the bees, located thus above the ex- 
tracting plant, would be a regular nui- 
sanee during the extracting season and 
particularly after the honey flow. Yet 
Mr. Ensley assures me that he extracts 
regularly from July antil September with 
the 
bees. which keep busy in their own quar 


no objectionable interference from 
ters in the upper story. 

When I asked Mr. Ensley his purpose 
in building his house apiary, he 
luctant to say that it was a sport but re- 
plied rather that it was for purposes of 
exper'mentation. Here he can examine a 
kinds of weather. In spring he 
ean watch the bees clean house and “fall- 
in” heavily laden with noilcn. In summer 
he ean enter the house-apiary to listen to 
their fervent hum even on rainy 
During the cool evenings «7 fall, he can 
observe their industrious attempt to pre- 
pare for an unpitying winter. During the 

ld months of December, January, and 
February he has but to remove a cover in 
the house apiary to feei the warmth of 
the winter cluster. 

House-apiary beekeeping is not practi- 
cal. But it is a sport which is worthwhile 
and fascinating because it brings a nat- 


was re- 


hive i ms 


days. 
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The hives are arranged lengthwise along the 
walls of the upper story. 


ural bee lover into greater intimacy with 
is a 
rather enjoyable and natural way to put 
nature under a roof.-A,. E. Fife, Logan, 
Utah. 


his bees in all kinds of weather. It 


—- A oo 
DRIVING BEES FROM SUPERS 


Some Advantages of tne Carbolic Acid 
Method Over Bee Escapes 


In the July, 1931, issue of 
in Bee Culture there appeared an 


Glean'ngs 
article 
written by Charies Mraz on driving bees 
from supers bv using earbolic-aciu sereens 
and again in the July, 1932, issue there 
was another article on this subject by the 
same author. | wonder how many bee- 
keepers in the country have given this 
system a trial and what they think of 
the method? 

It was not until last summer after read 
ing the July issue, that I decided to try 
out this earbolie method. One trial con 
vineed me that to go back to bee-escapes 
would, as Mr. Mraz says, be like going 
baek to box hives. So it oceurs to me that 
this system should be brought to the at- 
tention of every beekeeper in the land. 

T have several customers who demand 
honey direet from the hives. Warm honey 
they call it—aud to satisfy these custom- 
ers who wait unti! the honev is taken off 
I find the earholic system invaluable. All 
beemen know that th> old bee-eseape 
method is slow at the best, tle oseape usu- 
ally being placed on the hive one day ond 
the supers taken off the next day, whiie 
with the earbolic acid method one can 
take off a super absolutely free from bees 
in 5 to 8 minutes (I did it many times last 
summer) and without any stings what: 
ever, 
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With this method in use for a couple of 


weeks the hees seem to be much less in 
clined to be cross and sting. Experiments 
whether or not this is true. In 
had a 


cross hybrids which gave me a “hot time” 
but 


must prove 


my yard I couple of colonies of 


whenever IL eame near, after using 


t he earboli sereens 


a couple times they 
were as docile as any others in the apiary 
and I give eredit to the carbolie system. 
not this sys 
making the 
efficiency and 


whether on 
the 
the simplicity, 


Regardless of 


tem has heen means of 


bees gentler, 
time and labor saving encountered with 
ecarbolie sereens is the best spokesman for 


took off all my 
last season, both full-depth extracting and 


its exclusive use. I honey 
earholie acid 
resulted. The 
took a 


comb-honey supers with 


ereens and not one failure 


full de pth 


moments 


supers naturally few 


longet to get 


rid of hye es, espe 


cially late in the season, while at the 
height of the honey flow the sereens lit 
erally drove the bees out. During July 
ind August I left the screens on one or 
two hives a little longer than I intended 
with the result that the bees were driven 
out of the hives as well and were clus 


tering on the outside. However, eareful 


examination subsequently showed no 


after-effects from the acid fumes which 
must have been very strong.—Frank G. 


Orlopp, Palmyra, N. Y. 


oS) = » 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 


When spring finally opened, the clover 
in most new meadows laid on top of the 
Well, 
hig soaking, driving rain and a good share 
of the belted the 


eooler has 


ground what happened? Came a 


hack into 
than 
to make good. 


elover was 


soil: and weather usual 


given the plants a chanes 


For all of this we devoutly thank the 
Lord and take eourage. The harvest will 
probably start a little later but we feel 
assured of a pretty good yield of a nice 


quality of clover 


On 


honey. 
page 329 of the June issue, the edi 
tor mentions the marked contrast between 
the colonies that were supplied with an 
filled last 


fall and colonies not so well supplied. The 


upper story well with honey 


former built up to enormous strength, 


while mans hives are far 
Now 
single stories ought to “set up and take 
notice.” 
Last fall 


fall honey. After taking off the supers of 


in single-story 


behind surely those who winter in 


we let our bees have all the 
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clover honey, we let the bees fill all of th« 
brood-chambers and also the food chamber 
with fall honey. This dark grade brings a 
low price, and we thought it would pa 
to let the bees cram it in. All combs in the 
lower story not occupied with brood we 
filled with natural stores. They wintered 
100 per cent. We quit feeding sugar ye; 
ago and our bees have a habit of winte 
ing well with seareely any sign of dyser 
tery. 

That is a fine article by Edwin J. A 
derson, beginning on page 343, June issu: 
Mr. Anderson is right. The best way to 
handle American foulbrood is by fire 

For cut comb honey we have decided to 
foundation reaching to 
30” of the bottom bar. If the comb 
is not fastened at the lower edge, so much 


use a sheet of 


within 


the better. It will save that much cut 
ting, 
Why make supering difficult (page 


350)? Well, we are willing to confess that 
I have been doing that very thing. It ré 
minds me of one who brought his eloe] 
to the watchmaker, saying: “IT have taken 
great care of that clock, kept it well oiled 
and wound it myself every night for the 
last fifteen years. Now it refuses to fun: 


tion. Fix it up. 


nF 


The mechanie said, “You 
certainly have done your duty, but why 
every night? That is an eight-day clock.” 
When the manager of The A. I. Root Com 
pany’s apiaries makes a statement or ev: 
a suggestion, one is wise to favorably eo! 
sider it. Tf it he true, as the scientists are 
trying to prove, that man has inhabited 
the earth 
haven’t learned much in all that time. 
Mr. Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Cali 
fornia, says that eucalyptus trees some 
times reach a height of 375 feet. Wouldn’t 
it he lots of fun to swarm 
tered at the outer end of a limb that high 
I say 


for 500,000 years, beekeepers 


have a clus 
iots of fun, for that is just what it 
would be for anyone who is a good riff 
shot. The ideal gun for this purpose is 
the old 
such as the writer used when a lot young 
er and bandmaster of the 44th Regiment 
of the old 5th Brigade. 

At this date fruit bloom has 
passed, white clover is making quite 4 
showing, and alsike is beginning to bloom 


style single-shot breech-loader, 


(June 5) 


instead of after the usual interval. Dur 
ing a good deal of the time fruit bloom 
was on, the weather was not favorable 
for flights, but probably sufficient for 
pollination.—J. F. Dunn, Ridgeway, On 
tario. 
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Speaking of the 
Fourth, that re- 
minds me. It was 
back in the days 


when South Dakota 
was a new state. On 
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only times we were 

was 
ere 
changing strides. 
The mule hung his 
tongue out about six 


ever abreast 


when we w 


tl Fourth the In- inches till it was 
dians on the Sisse- A Glorious Fourth covered with dust, 
ton Reservation and when at inter 

re going to have a sham battle and vals he drew it up into his mouth he 


to go but preferred 
one in the neighbor- 


g feast. I wanted 
to board myself. No 
hood of Sand Lake, where I lived, seemed 
interested in the sham battle and 
not all interested in the Indian 
The distance was seventy miles but I de 


much 


menu. 


cided to go alone. So on July 3, I saddled 


and set out. 

| arrived at Newark the first day and 
here I aequired a partner named Archie 
He could speak the Sioux tongue, 


Sennett for 


m hbrone 


(rreen 
having been a soldier at Ft. 
four years. He determined to go with me 
hut there was a difficulty. He could not 
mount. Wherever we inquired, we 
got the same answer: “Everything with 
legs within five miles of this place 


find a 


is engaged.” It seemed every one was 
going to Skunk Lake, the of the 
festivities. One man made an exception 
hy saying, “Everything is going except 
Henderson’s old mule.” Archie asked, 
“And what is the matter with the mule?” 
He replied that it .simpler to 
tell what was not the matter with him. 


secene 


would be 


\ny way, Archie and I went to see the 
Mr. Henderson explained to us that 
the mule was a family heirloom, having 
heen in the family since nobody knew 


mule 


iust when. Archie afterwards told me 
that he felt sure this was the identical 
mule that Saul had such a time hunting 


up. Yes, Arehie could take the mule and 
there would be no charge, with the proviso 
that Archie kind to him. He 


promised. 


would be 


Next morning we went after him when 
Archie said, “This is not the mule I looked 
at last night. That one was sleek, while 
this one has matted hair a foot long.” The 
man replied, “That is altogether how you 
look at him. Look at the other side.” It 
was true. Sleek on one side and long hair 
on the other. 

We started. I never saw a mule walk 
as fast as that one did. My pony was al- 
wavs four feet behind but when we struck 
a gallop, my pony was always four feet 
ahead. In spite of all we professedly 
horse breakers and trainers could do, the 


would slobber mud for a quarter of a mile. 
It was very difficult to get him to a gal 
lop. Archie forgot all about that promise 
to be kind to him and would wallop the 
mule with his lariat for fifty yards before 
it began to have the least effect. 

At last Archie looked up with a happy 
look in his eye and said, “Say, I have 
You did 


teacher, 


made a happy discovery. not 
know I had did 
you? Listen, while I play you a tune.” He 
had discovered that each rib of that mule 
had a different tone and he could run the 
scale nicely. So as we jogged along Archie 


been a music 


used his iron picket pin and pounded the 
mule’s playing “Yankee 
Doodle.” When the mule was thirsty the 
music was a deep bass, but after he had a 


several ribs 


drink it was a high tenor. 
If the mule was slow at starting he was 
doubly slow when it came to stopping. 


Anything under a hundred yards we con 





The mule changed ends with himself abruptly. 


sidered a good stop. Archie had ridden 
the range, and boasted of 
with the lariat. I intimated that a demon 
stration would be more convincing than 
a mere statement whereupon Archie 
agreed to lasso me, stating he would set 
up the dog if he failed to yank me from 
my pony the first trial. I told him such 
a test had some undesirable features con- 
nected with it and that I would be con 
vineed just as thoroughly if he would 
lasso some inanimate object. But there 
seemed to be nothing in view, so the mat- 
ter was dropped. 

Later we got into the hills when we 
espied near the road a stump about six 

(Continued on page 4389.) 


his prowess 
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- Seen ee ee 
@) From North, East, 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—From the 
conservation 
al- 
weather, no 


standpoint of cemfort and 
th: 


ideal. No rain. no 


month has been 


hot 


of moisture past 


most 


high wind, just mild and delightful. This 
condition caused a long eoutinued bloom 
ing period for many flowers that are of 


hut few days’ duration when the weather 
Black the 
sages, total 


our 


is very warm. which is 


sage, 


earliest of our almost a 
this 
rainfall. 
the 


liave 


was 
failure year, owing mostly to 


This 


orange, 


blooms right 
beekeepers 
black sage 


secant sage 


with and 


along 


whose bhees aecess to 


ranges do net find it nrefit: Tle to move to 
the orange ‘uring those sensons when the 
black sage furnishes a Lcoueyv flow. 


Many of the apiaries located on the un 
nges not only failed to 
15, 


cases had consumed practically all their 


irrigated r: store 


uny surplus up to May but in many 


stores when a little honey began coming 
in from the white sage. This comes in 
ihout the time of the wild buckwheat. 
eekeepers on these ranges hope for 


enough honey to earry the bees over but 
there is no assurance of even this. 

Those whose bees were on the orange 
are in a what to do to 
the natil next vear 
With the uncertainty of the purp! 
the buckwheat, the ten 
enough to make a m } tit 
us that the gre: san oF 


. ,nev tell 
few for ve 


quandary as to 


earry colonies over 


and 
Valley, 


fields, 


the growing of the Hopi 


rnando 


for its lima bean 


' 


was turned 


bean. a variety long grewn by the Indian 
tribe of that name. Th« claim is made that 
it is a better vielder, and also that it 
stands the dry eather better. But it 
vields little ¢ no nectar, while the 
lima was very generois with neetar at 
times. Reports from the alfalfa districts 


are more encouraging and promise an av 


e'nge erop. 
Some buyers have been around, appar 
ently more to sound the heekeeper as to 


the size of his crop and his need of money 
than to make an offer for honey. It 
like one to eents higher 


than the opening prices last vear, w 


his 


looks from 


certainly were too low. With only a fair 
crop of orance, little or no sage, and a 
poor prospect for wild buckwheat, the 
price certainly should be better then last 


year. To be sure, the price advancc’, but 


‘ 
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West and South 


only after the great majority of beekeep- 
ers had disposed of their crop. 

The beeswax market shows some little 
indication of strengthening. One of the 
things we can not understand is why wax 
has remained low so long. They say every 
lane has a turning and so it will be with 
and While all 


are up, perhaps ours it] 


honey wax. other farm 
going 


sometime get on the band wagon.—-L | 


crops 


Andrews, Corona. Calif. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA... The !d- 


itor was good enough to cut oir a state- 


ment made in my last letter. Uy doing so 


rives me the privilege of again refer 
eonditions in the 
Bay District. It w 


usual time for the erop to be in. and we 


5 
ring to hone y 


euea y° 


tus region of the 


as the 


thought the history for this year had 
been written. Our experience for the 


months since our freakish winter has heen 
a series of surprises, so when we were 
wondering what course to take to carry 
the bees over the gap made by the unusual 
ecnditions between eucalyptus and alfalfs 
saw the tops of the t 
the weather turned favorable, and in the 
apiar the hum of industry. 
ih« @epression for that district was over 
ud every worker was busy. Today, two 


we ees whitenir 


there 


was 


eks later than usual, there is a fine flow 
of nectar. While the crop will not be up 
G the 


t enough to 
brighten 
| 


will he 
the 


average, it 
the 


future of discouraged 


reek cm ? 
\p ttt tte 6 6 46 64 *@e<¢<4<ee«<édéee#e#ed 
¥ ‘ 
¥ Colonies That Are to be Moved to Alfalfa ¥ 
¥ Will Have to be Strengthened by Uniting. ¥ 
a 
P>> > > > > > Po > > > > > eo 4 
\ few later the 
made unusually strong by throwing 
nies together to he moved into the alfalfa 
districts, from which 


weeks hees will he 


colo 


districts we are re 


eeiving anything but encouraging re 
ports. Bees that were left in the alfalfa 
have suffered from che dearth of nectar 


the gap after the fruit blossoming sea 


Som: have starved, many 


to take advantage of the 


‘onres 


are too w 


coming honey flow in the alfalfa, even 
though it should be ever so good. Our only 
hope is in having strong colonies. In- 


spectors are having the interesting ex- 
perience of issuing permits to move out 
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and at the same time receiving permits 
from other counties to move in. 

\lready we have discouraging reports 
from the star thistle district. This plant, 

the honey 
the farmer, and he is doing 
erything in his power to destroy it. 
Mr. H. M. Krebs, our State Super- 
of Apiary Inspection, is busy di- 
recting district clean-ups and assisting in 
spectors who quite successfully 
cleaned up their counties. When the year 
is ended we are going to have many bee- 
keepers looking forward to a_ brighter 
future in the beekeeping industry.—Cary 
W. Hartman, Oakland, California. 


valuable to producers, is a 
menace to 


e 


<a 


visor 


have 


UTAH. 


thern 


June 4 finds conditions in 
Utah and southern Idaho much 
below normal for this time of the year. 
April and May were very cool, and brood 
rearing was delayed until many weak col- 
onies were lost where they were not boost- 
ed with package bees. 


not 


Dandelion bloom was abundant, but the 
weather was so cool that the bees secured 
but little more than their daily 
Fruit bloom was not heavy, as the extreme 
winter temperature killed not only the 
fruit buds, but most of the peach, sweet 
cherry, and apricot trees. 


needs. 


This is the lean spot that always comes 
between fruit bloom and the first crop of 


alfalfa. Colonies do not have a strong 


working fur:e at this time, but with wil 
low, houn2’s tengue, and wild onion the 
yield is sufficient to keep them breeding 
well, 


\lfalfa and sweet clover are both look 
ing well, the latter being more abundant 
than for years past. Water for irrigation 
will he ample but much of the sweet clo 
ver grows where some rain will be neces 
sary for it to vield nectar. 

Foulbrood is showing up in places. The 
have cut the ap 
propriation to $50.90 for the county, so 
t’s up to the beemen to do their own in- 


ecunty commissioners 


specting, which I hope they will not neg- 
ect. The boys found eight cases among 


ry own They took them out four miles 
und will shake them elean and burn the 
brood and honey there. 


I know of a rew » where meu have 


been temporizing with the Jlisease until 
they have it scattered au.ecrg their ex 
tracting eombs for which they will have 
many regrets in the future 

Honey is well cleaned up, but ;.:i:es re 
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main the same.—M. A. Gill, Hyrum, 
Utah. 

OREGON.—With the slight rise in 


prices on honey and a marked increase in 
demand, beekeepers should be more en 
couraged for the immediate future at 
The crop prospects, however, are 
not so favorable in some sections of Ore- 
gon. Here in the Willamette Valley clover 
and vetch are largely killed out so that 
not expect 
immediate 


least. 


we do much of any erop in 
However, the 
the mountains 
and heavy rainfalls of the spring should 


be more favorable for a crop from the fire 


this distriet. 


large amount of snow in 


weed district and the alfalfa and sweet 
clover districts in eastern Oregon. 


Mr. Chas. A. 
sion of 


Cole, Chief of the Divi 
Plant Industry of the State De 
partment of Agriculture, who will be in 
charge of the apiary inspection work in 
the state of Oregon under the new law, 
has announced the appointment of some 
temporary inspectors. It is the under 
standing that these are to serve until ar 
rangements can be made for examination 
appointments. 

It is not too early to call attention of 
heekeepers to the importance of saving a 
choice supply of honey for both the State 
Fa the Show. Although 
these fairs are distance in the fu 
make definite plans to 
Further information 
regarding these fairs may be had by writ 


for permanent 


r and 


Livestock 
some 
ture, we should 
have exhibits there. 
ing to the seeretaries of the respective 
fairs or writing W. G. Rodda, who is the 
official representative of the State Bee 
keepers’ Association on the Fair Commit 
tee, 

Many of the bee keepers of Oregon will 
to hear of the death of Mr. L. 8. 
Turner, associated with the Eugene Fruit 
Association. Mr. 


been keenly interested in beekeeping in 


be sorry 


Growers’ Turner has 
recent years, especially as it relates to the 
pollination of fruit in the Eugene district. 
Ile has frequently appeared on the pro 
gram of the State Beekeepers’ Association 
to speak on the relationship of bees to 
Mr. Turner also well 
known in horticultural circles of the state 
will be 


pollination, was 


and missed ly atl. He 


died on the evening of May 19 from 


greatly 
ifter 
effects resulting from his war service. 
H. A. Seullen, Corvallis, Oregon. 
wYOMING.--We have had a wide va- 


ot weather conditions in Wyoming 
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this spring. Following a cold month of 
April, May remained cold until the middle 
of the month, when the skies became 
clear and we enjoyed warm days. Spring 
flowers burst into bloom and the bees en- 
joyed unrestricted flights. The warm 
weather has continued so long without 
rain here at Laramie that it is getting 
very dry. 

Reports from various sections of the 
state indicate that spring arrived about 
three weeks later than usual this year. 
Winter loss was heavier than normal and 
receipts of package bees have been rather 
large. - 

Our beekeepers are carrying on as usual 
and everyone is hoping for an increase in 
honey prices this fall. Local honey sales 
have held up surprisingly well this spring 
and our sales during May were better 
than any previous month. While our price 


is low, honey transported six hundred 
miles by truck is still being offered locally 
at ridiculously low figures. Please note 


that I write figures in the plural. It seems 
that the producers offering honey for sale 
here do not hesitate to quote each dealer 
a different 
this and it is pretty tough on the man 
who sells at one price to all. 

Let us hope that the market situation 
will improve by another year. Our local 
markets have been extremely important 
the past few years and we should do all 
C. H. Gilbert, 


price. Dealers soon discover 


we can to improve them 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


ARIZONA. 
three weeks late, depending on the local 
ity. Cold weather or stormy weather does 
not affect the honey flows of the Salt 
River Valley as it does in the higher ele 
vations. It is seldom that there is a com 
plete failure in the Valley, while it hap 
pens too often to be profitable in the high- 
er elevations. The cold snaps of the last of 
April and up until May 15 held back the 
mesquite and catsclaw bloom considera- 
bly. The catsclaw is not in bloom here at 
this date. The bloom having been held 
back so long, I doubt if it will develop 
into a good bloom this season here. 

A fair crop is reported from the Val 
ley. Practically all the honey is reported 
to be white to water white. Some report 
that they did not get any dark honey 
whatever this season. The honey flow is 
about over there at this time. Here the 
flow is just beginning, though very light, 
due to unsettled weather conditions. 


The honey flow was two to 
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There is already some inquiry for am- 
ber and light amber honey due to the 
fact most of the honey so far has been 
white. The markets are kept supplied with 
the white and dark honey, the dark honey 
being a little cheaper for those that want 
it. One large retailer states that there is 
little difference in the amount of 
white and dark honey sold. 

Local demand for honey is holding up 
well, It seems that more and more honey 
is being consumed locally. A local dis- 
tributor stated that he believed it was 
due to the fact honey was selling so cheap 
that people bought it in preference to 
other sweets or syrups. Let us hope that 
all new users of honey during the depres- 


very 


sion will continue to be users.—Leslie 
Wedgworth, Oracle, Arizona. 
SASKATCHEWAN. —~It is raining here 


today (June 8). After an almost total 
lack of rain for four years, a good rain 
assumes considerable importance in the 
affairs of a district. The spring was cold, 
windy and backward and dust storms had 
southern half of the 
province. Prospects were none too encour 
aging until around May 22 when we en 
joyed a four-day period of heavy rains 
over the entire province. Grass, which had 
been dry and burnt looking until then, 
seemed to spring up over night; and the 


commenced in the 


trees, whose buds were just about to burst 
before the rain, were almost in full leaf 
before it was over. Since this first 
there have been several other general 
rains and we now have ample moisture for 


rain 


two or three weeks. 

Sweet which 
nomenal growth since the rains, is now a 
foot high, and there is sufficient moisture 
in the ground to carry it through to the 
blooming period. 


clover, has made phe- 
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Y Statistics on Winter Losses Indicate Much Y 
Y Better Results from Cellar Wintering ¥ 
Than from Outdoor Wintering ¥ 

Y 66 46b 444444 h hE EEE 
According to preliminary figures there 
were 10,000 colonies of bees in the prov 
ince last fall. Of these 2300 were gassed 
before winter and 7700 were put into win 
ter quarters. In the 7700 colonies placed 
in winter quarters there was a loss of 35 
per cent. Cellar wintering is most popular 
and appears to be the safest method of 
carrying bees through the winter here. Of 
the 5390 colonies so wintered there was 4 
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ss of 33 per cent as compared with 2310 


colonies wintered outdoors in packing 


cases, in which there was a loss of 48 
per cent. 

Winter losses were replaced and a 
heavy increase made with packages this 
spring, a total of about 6000 packages be- 
ing imported. The first packages arrived 

April 5 and heavy importations were 
nade between April 20 and 30. As the 
weather during April and early May was 
cold and windy, packages arriving during 
\pril will not do as well as those arriving 
as late as May 25. This is contrary to the 
usual experience and due entirely to the 
backward spring weather. 

‘he market is practically bare of honey 
and, as better prices are in prospect for 
fall, beekeepers are looking ahead with 
considerable optimism. 

The convention of the Saskatchewan 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held in 
Regina on July 27, during the first week 
of the World’s Grain Exhibition and Con 
ference, July 24 to August 6. All local bee 
keepers are invited to arrange their visit 
tu the fair to enable them to attend the 

vention, and any visiting beekeepers 
from other provinces or states will also be 
cordially weleomed._-R. M. Pugh, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 


MANITOBA.—At this date, June 5, a 
great change has come over western Can 
ila. We have had frequent rains in the 
past 10 days and the country is a sea of 
green, This is the first rainy spell for 
three years and it certainly has been won- 
derful. It started off with from two to 
three inches the first night, then from a 
half ineh to an ineh a day for a week 
until the soil was thoroughly soaked. It 
has certainly made it disagreeable for the 
grasshoppers that had just commenced to 
hatch in millions, and the menace to the 
crops is not nearly so great as it was two 
weeks ago. 

i nena ihn nn tin in Sein ein on | 
Y Package Bees Received This Spring Are Y 


¥ Double That of Any Previous Year ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
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‘he package shipments are pretty well 
over for this spring. We are hoping the 
shippers left enough bees in the South for 
seed next year. The express people report 
that twice as many packages came in this 
spring as in any previous year. At Carey, 
Manitoba, a little station with half a doz- 
en houses clustered around it, the express 
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agent is reported to have made the state- 
ment that $2500 was paid to him for trans 
portation charges on package bee ship- 
ments before May 10. 

There were very few complaints of be- 
lated shipments. All except two of the 
shippers seem to have satisfied their cus 
tomers. These two seemed to have over 
estimated their capacity and booked or 
ders far beyond what they could deliver 
promptly. 

From all over the province come reports 
of April packages having eight frames of 
brood and supers are being given to these 
at the beginning of this week. In this re 
spect they differ greatly from the pack 
ages that have just arrived and there will 
be a vast difference in the honey crop se 
cured, 

During the past week local groups of 
producers have been holding meetings and 
placing orders for honey cans. One local 
association has ordered cans for its mem 
bers to take eare of 800,000 pounds of 
honey with lists not yet completed. They 
report a reduction in prices of around 10 
per cent below last year’s can prices 


LL. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


COLORADO. Ly the time this issue 
goes to press, the summer field meet ot 
the Colorado Honey Producers’ Associa 
tion will be over. The meeting is to be 
held on the campus of the Colorado Agri 
cultural College, at Fort Collins, June 
10. The feature of the program will be a 
discussion of the work of the Intermoun 
tain Bee Culture Field Station, by Drs 
Arnold P. Sturtevant and C, L. Farrar. 
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¥ ¥ 
* Method of Rapid Apiary Inspection En- ¥ 
¥ ables Inspector to Render Greater Service ¥ 
¥ at Half Former Cost. ¥ 
¥ ¥ 
. 4 
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A demonstration of rapid apiary in 
spection will be given, This method has 
been developed in Colorado for the inspec 
tion of commercial apiaries and seems to 
be giving great satisfaction. The purpose 
of the plan is to afford inspection under 
limited inspection budgets. Those inter 
ested in this method are weleome to a 
printed copy of the instruetions. Our bud 
get for inspection has been limited to 
about one-half the former amount, yet it 
is possible to render better service to the 
beekeepers than before. 

An interesting mutation in the honey 
bee has just come to notice. Mr. Pauli of 
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Pueblo, sent in a drone bee \ only one 
eye. The drone is apparently ctherwise 
well formed, but the one eye is as distinct 
and well formed as though that was the 
normal condition. The eye is immediately 
in the center of the face and extends up 
and slightly over the top of the head. 
There is no indication of the normal di- 
vision septum. The head has the appear- 
ance of being much smaller than usual, 
due to the absence of the bulging eyes at 
the side. Mr. Pauli is to be complimented 
on his keen observation. 

The honey crop outlook is spotted. 
Prospects on the western slope looked nor- 
mal two weeks ago. Bees were in fair 
condition, though a little backward. While 
they have been slow to build up, the sea- 
son is equally far behind. Ample irriga- 
tion water is assured on that side of the 
mountains. Conditions in north central 
Colorado are not so hopeful. Despite more 
than normal rainfall, this section is still 
suffering from inadequate moisture dur- 
ing the past two years. Sweet clover is 
and alfalfa acreage is seri- 
ously curtailed by alfalfa web worm. 
Bees in this section have built up well 
where dandelion was prevalent. The win- 
ter loss was extreme. Alfalfa is coming 


very scarce 


into ‘iom on non-irrigated land. The 
irrigated uifalfa wil, sot be in for about 
ten aavs, 

ln son.e sections there is an abnormal 


wave of supersedure of cueens, No ex- 
planation is offered. It ipparertly not 
jue to an unusual number .t :id queens 
being retained as the phenomenon is oc- 
currimg among last year’s queens as well, 
It is prevalent on both sides of the moun. 
tains.—-R. J. Fort Collins, 


Colorado, 


Richmond, 


IOWA. not 
been entirely favorable for colony devel- 
opment over the state as a whole. A large 
portion of the sweet-clover belt has suf- 
fered unduly from drouth while the re- 
mainder of the state has had heavy rains 
up to the first of June. The drouth condi- 
tion seems to be very general over the 
state at the present time. 

The fruit bloom period was cut exceed 
ingly short due to weather conditions. In 
this connection the orchard pollination 
demonstration will indicate very clearly 
the need of bees for pollination purposes, 
especially during unfavorable seasons 
such as the one just past. Spring condi- 
tions have been adverse from the stand- 


Spring conditions have 
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point of honey flow, the dandelion bloom 
was also cut short due to climatic condi- 
tions. This brought about an unusually 
long period of dearth between the spring 
honey flow and the summer honey flow. 
Colonies which were in good condition and 
seemed to have ample prospects will not 
enter the summer honey flow in the con 
dition that was anticipated. 

Hoaey plant conditions seem to be good 
throughout the state. Reports indicate a 
general prospect of white clover which 
has not been prevalent during the past 
three years. In fact, the honey flow from 
this plant started earlier than usual in 
spite of the backward spring. 

The acreage of yellow sweet clover is 
increasing quite materially over much of 
the state. This crop has a definite place in 
honey production and is being appreciated 
more and more by honey producers. The 
honey flow from this source is 
enough to cut down the dreaded dearth 
period. It is to be hoped that this acreage 
will continue to increase. 

The acreage of white swect clover is 
decreasing perceptibly due to a change in 
the system of agriculture which encou: 
ages the plowing under of one year’s 
growth of this plant as a green manure 
crop. However, the plant is scattered 
widely now in the state. Its acreage has 
been inereased by roadside planting in 
connection with the highway construction 
Wherever cuts have been made, 


early 


program 
the Highway 
planted white sweet clover to hold any 
wash, This plant is proving very effective 
in this use, and under such conditions it 


Commission has generally 


is seldom mowed as it might be on level 
areas. 

There revival of 
est in the planting of the Hubam clover 
and this plant is a most excellent source 
of honey for the bees, coming late in the 
season as it does and producing a superior 
quality of honey. Wherever this plant is 
available the bees profit materially by its 


has been some inter 


presence, 
Many recipes are being received at 
Iowa State College in connection with 


the contest which is under way in co-op 
eration with the Iowa Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation. These recipes which are sent in 
by producers of Iowa will form the basis 
of work for National Honey Week this 
fall. Dr. P. Mabel Nelson is in charge of 
this and will test all recipes in her labora- 
tory before making any decision. -F. B. 
Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA.—Yesterday, June 4, 
I spied the first blossoms on the yellow 
sweet clover. This morning a faint trace 
of yellow can be seen all up and down 
the roadsides. From now on, nature will- 
ing, we can expect a continuous honey 
flow until early September. However, the 
heavy honey flow will not begin until the 
white sweet clover blooms the latter part 
of the month by which time bees should 
he in good condition indicated by the ex- 
tent of brood rearing at present. 


Testifies to Alertness of Beekeepers and 


¥ 

Great Variety in Methods of Management ¥ 
Y Possibilities of Progress. Y 
» 


eee 


Some methods of spring management 
that have come to mv attention mark 
heekeeping as an individualized pursuit. 
For instance, one large producer who cel- 
lared, moved the bees to their summer 
locations the first of April. Another who 
packs outdoors did not remove the pack- 
ing until the third week in May, and 
claims for this procedure some advan- 
tages such as retarding the early rush of 
hrood rearing which requires so many 
stores when there is not much to gather, 
and preserving the life of the old bees, 


many of which are lost in the wet, windy, 
and cool weather of spring if they must 
supply a large amount of brood. Still an- 


other beeman unpacked and added a see- 


ond brood chamber of honey the first of 
May and elaims advantages for this 
method. 

Here may be a worthy suggestion to 
honey sellers and glass makers. For the 
past year here at our house we have used 
a glass jar for honey table service. The 
jar, originally a gift package for tobacco, 
holds about six pounds of honey, is at- 
tractive on the table and convenient by 
virtue of its wide mouth. It occurs to me 
that a five-pound glass container to re- 
place the five-pound tin and made espe- 
cially for table service would be an in- 
novation both from the marketing and 
consuming standpoints. Such a_ honey 
package should make an enticing display 
on a counter and once emptied could be 
used for other purposes or refilled from a 
10-pound pail. Moreover, the wee glass 
containers in use at the present make a 
powerful suggestion .that honey is but a 
delieney to be used with restraint—in 
fact, places it in the class of condiments. 
—J. F. Norgren, Junius, 8. D. 
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KANSAS.—During the past six months 
Kansas has lost three of its larger bee- 
keepers. Mr. R. R. Fooshee of Piedmont, 
and Mr. Nelson Overbaugh of Frankfort 
were in the prime of life. Mr. J. H. Reed 
of Moline was in the late seventies. There 
is one good thing in regard to the api- 
aries of these former beekeepers and that 
is, they are still intact. These apiaries 
have either been sold or are operated on 
a share basis for this season. 

Crop prospects in many parts of the 
state are fine. There has been plenty of 
rainfall during the month of May in all 
parts except the central and western 
areas, In these areas the prospects are 
little or nothing in the way of a crop. 

The honey flow is already on in these 
regions at the present time (June 8). The 
white clover was in bloom and secreting 
nectar during the latter part of May and 
the first few days of June, until the un 
timely torrid weather came along. The 
yellow sweet clover is in full bloom and 
the white sweet clover is in full bloom 
in the southern part of the state while it 
is just beginning in the northern region. 
Beekeepers in these two parts of the state 
are expecting a normal-or-better crop this 
season. 
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There Is No Carry-Over of Old Honey 
from Last Year, Thus Leaving Way Clear 
for New Crop. 


Se ee ee ee 


The way is open to the new crop when 
it arrives on the market, since all honey 
is at present cleaned up in the state. 
There is no carry-over this year. Why is 
this the case when there was an average 
crop last year? In my mind there is no 
doubt that this is primarily due to the 
work of the American Honey Institute 
in advertising and bringing to the atten 
tion of the public the use and value of 
honey as a food. Since each one of you 
who reads this little sketch probably has 
heen benefitted by the American Honey 
Institute, then why not make just a little 
contribution to the support of this bene- 
ficial agency? Why not sell 10 pounds of 
honey and send the money to Mrs. M. F. 
Jensen, Secretary, 417 North Few Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin? Of course, if you are 
a larger beekeeper, then send a larger con- 
tribution. Your support is urgently need- 
ed and every dollar counts. Let each of 
you do your bit to help yourself. Carry out 
your good intentions and do it. 
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The state fairs will be operating under 
a decidedly reduced budget this year. The 
premium lists have been cut but exhibits 
are still planned. It is hoped that with 
the good prospects of a crop there will be 
a good display of exhibits. Write to the 


secretaries of the Kansas Free Fair at 
Topeka and the Kansas State Fair at 
Hutchinson for premium lists.—-R. L. Par 


ker, Manhattan, Kansas. 


TEXAS. So far as can be told from 
heekeepers’ reports the first 20 days of 
May were about as disappointing as have 


ever occurred in Texas’ beekeeping. 
Throughout the whole of the Southwest 


and 
yielding 


where mesquite, eatsclaw, huajillo, 


horsemint should have been 
heavily, but only a few beekeepers report 
ed any surplus whatever. Mesquite, cats- 
claw, and horsemint came into bloom and 
were burned up by high, hot winds. Dur 
ing the third week of the month a general 
the 


influence of 


over all of south of 
the 


two and one-half inches of water the hon 


rain oeeurred 


Texas and under about 


ev plants are staging a big comeback. The 


chanees left for a honey crop are with 
mesquite, eotton and some of the minor 
honey plants The ré 18 still An possibility 


of a erop 

The only the market re 
here the 
eountry and the producer reports only a 


new hone yon 


ported comes from Trans-Pecos 
small crop. Several lots of fall honey have 


appeared in the stores and many custom 
ers have purchased it, thinking it new 
that the 


not 


crop honey. It would seem pros 


pects for a honey good 
the Valley as a 


large number of inquiries for new honey 


crop are 


throughout Mississippi 
are constantly coming into Texas. 

“The Old Guard” of the Texas beekeep 
May 8, 


James Whitecotton, the man who for more 


ers is rapidly disappearing. On 
than fifty years has been the assembler 
ind distributor of honey in the Uvalde 
distriet and who has done more than any 
one man to make Uvalde and honey syn- 
onomous, died at his home about twenty 
north of Uvalde. Mr. White 

probably the most widely 
known distributor of honey in the South- 


four miles 


cotton was 
west and the amount of this commodity 
which he has marketed during his busi 
unbelievable as he 


ness career is almost 


has marketed a million pounds per year 
for quite a number of years. 


The fourth Texas A. & M. Col 
lege Short Course will be held the week 


twenty 
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of July 24. This fixes the date for the 
Texas Beekeepers’ Meeting for July 24 
The railroads are giving cheap 
rates, and room rent in the college dorm} 
tories will be $1.25 per person for th: 
whole week or any portion thereof and 
the five-day meal ticket can be had for 
$4.00. Every beekeeper in Texas should 
attend this meeting. 

On May 12, H. E. Coffey, well known 
for his activities on behalf of organiza 
tions in beekeeping, left Texas for the 
Hawaiian Islands where he has a position 
with an apiary company. While Mr. Coffey 
has not been in the beekeeping profession 
for any great number of years, his attend 
anee and interest in beekeeping meetings 
hoth national and local have given him a 


H. B. Parks, San 


and 25. 


widespread friendship. 
Antonio, Texas. 


OHIO. 
About eight inches of rain fell which 
the past two 
But at this date, 
the ground is again dry and rain 


The month of May was a rainy 
one, 
much needed as 


was Vv ery 


vears have been dry. 
June 7, 
is needed to insure a good honey crop 

Fruit bloom was plentiful, but we had 
too much rain then which made it impos 
sible for the bees to gather any nectar 
Colonies have not bred up to normal this 
vear, 

Alsike and yellow sweet clover are now 
coming into full bloom. Bees are busy and 
strong colonies are gathering some sur 
The indieations for a 
if the remains favorahl 


There is clover as last sea 


plus. are normal 


erop weather 
not as much 
son, but the plants are in good condition 
Near Delphos conditions are spotted. In 
some the clover was 


killed due to the severe drouth. 
We are busy supering our bees, and ex 


eases completely 


pect a pretty good crop. We may be dis 
appointed, but I hope not. Some swarm 
ing is reported and it appears to be a 
good season for excessive swarming. 

£4 KKK KEK EEK KEKE EEE EERE REET 


Honey Buyers Are Quoting Higher Prices ¥ 
for This Season’s Crop Than They Did ¥ 
Last Year v 
¥ ¥ 
ee ee ee 
The old honey crop is all sold, and buy 
ers are now inquiring for the new crop 
The Tri-County beekeepers met on June 6, 
at my home. About 35 members were pres 
ent, from New 
York and one from Chieago. They quoted 
prices considerably higher than last sea 
son, which is indeed encouraging. 


also two honey buyers 
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Many apiaries have been moved to new 
pastures. We have moved some 300 colo- 
nies which is quite a task and very strenu- 
ous work, but it does pay. We are so busy 
now that we work almost day and night. 
With a few more good rains, we should 
get a normal crop.—Fred Leininger, Del- 
phos, Ohio. 

ONTARIO.—Many changes have taken 
place during the past month in matters 
apicultural here in Ontario. A month ago 
we were hurrying around to the different 
apiaries feeding some colonies in most of 
the yards to keep the bees from starving. 
Today (June 10) all bees have enough 
honey gathered from fruit bloom, to carry 
them to the clover honey flow, provided 
clover should yield any nectar this year. 
A month ago, moisture was abundant and 
rain was of frequent occurrence; today 
our locality, including much territory east 
of Toronto, is suffering from a severe 
drouth that bids fair to cancel all pros- 
pects for a clover honey crop unless we 
soon get soaking rains. A month ago, I 
stated in this department that the season 
was late. Today, at least ten days earlier 
than the average season, alsike fields are 
showing pink in many places. Extreme 
heat the last of May and early June ac- 
counts for this change and it means a 
short period of bloom unless we soon get 
moisture. 

While we had a lot of running around 
to do earlier in season to keep all colonies 
supplied with food there was a 
shortage, we find after all that our feed 
ing was not so heavy as many have re- 
ported. All told we fed about 1000 pounds 
of honey and about 1500 pounds of sugar 
800 colonies. That figures out 
about three pounds per colony, but, of 
course less than half of the bees had to be 
fed. 


where 


to some 
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Y Colonies Came Up to Alsike Bloom Quite 
¥ Uneven in Strength. 
¥ 


b> 9999999553595 24 

Most colonies are in fair shape but we 
find bees in general very uneven in 
Strength. Many others have reported the 
same condition. Our best colonies are 
those that wintered in single brood- 
chambers and were heavy with stores last 
fall. Some with shallow supers filled solid 
last fall, did not winter any well. 
Much brood rearing took place early using 
up stores and the vitality of the bees as 


too 
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well. Then again much of this honey in 
shallow supers, granulated into a sticky 
semi-solid condition and the bees did not 
appear to be able to use it. This honey 
was a mixture of buckwheat and sweet 
clover, and it granulated into a different 
form than usual. 

Definite ruling was given a few days 
ago from Ottawa, on the stabilization of 
the pound sterling at $4.60 for certain 
products shipped from Canada to Great 
Britain. It did not go into effect until 
May 1, so that means that no benefit will 
come to the beekeepers so far as last 
year’s crop was concerned. As to this 
year’s crop, with the rapidly changing 
conditions in the _ world’s economic 
structure that prevail at present, there is 
no use making any calculations, as no one 
can even make a guess as to matters of 
exchange in the near future. 

Honey from last year is about cleaned 
up, so far as I can learn, and Mr. Patter 
son, who was in Great Britain during the 
last six months or more, told me yester 
day that about all sent overseas has been 
disposed of. While prices realized will not 
be as high as we had hoped, they are at 
least as good as if not better than those 
received locally. Of course there is no 
question about the export business help 
ing the local market, as it is doubtful if 
the home trade could have used up all 
last year’s crop at any price under exist 
ing conditions with buying power of thou 
lessened and in many 
tailed altogether. 


sands eases cur 

The next few weeks will tell the story 
for much of the province as to whether 
we shall have a crop or not. With alsike 
almost in full bloom now four weeks at 
the most will tell the tale, as the days 
of sweet-clover surplus all through July 
and well into August are a thing of the 
past for many of us. Then again unless 
we get lots of moisture soon, there will 
be little or no buckwheat in many locali 
ties. While buckwheat honey is cheap, yet 
if we missed the regular buckwheat honey 
flow, it would be a big item in getting 
bees ready for winter. A big feeding bill 
would be a factor not any too pleasant to 
consider. 


However, we hope for the best, and that 
the changes we may be able to report for 
next month will be as great or greater 
than for the past. That these changes may 
he altogether favorable to the beekeeper 
is the sincere wish of the writer.—J. L. 
Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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The Muskingum Valley Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its summer meeting at 
Putnam Hill Park, Zanesville, Ohio, on 
Thursday, August 10. A feature of this 
meeting will be the picnic dinner which 
is to be followed by a carefully planned 
program, 

The Department of Agriculture of Flor- 
ida has recently published a bulletin on 
honey and its uses. It includes a descrip- 
tion with pictures of Florida honey plants, 
giving the of the 
various kinds of honey producing flora in 
that 

J’apprends l’Apiculture is the title of a 
new book on beekeeping in French, writ 
ten for 
phandery, editor of the Gazette Apicole. 
This hook is published by Gauthier-Vil 


lars, 55, Quai des Grands Augustins, 55, 


characteristic flavors 


state. 


especially beginners by E. Al 


Paris, France. 

The Hudson Valley Society of Apicul 

ture will hold its first summer field meet 
ing at the home of Mr. J. B. Merwin, 
Prattsville, N. Y., on Saturday, August 12. 
This meeting will afford an excellent op- 
portunity to see a large commercial api 
ary during the honey flow. 
Michigan 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held at 
the home apiary of O. H. Sehmidt, R. F. 
D. 5, Bay City, Mich., on August 3 and 4. 
This will afford an opportunity for bee 
keepers Michigan and 
states to see Mr. Schmidt’s modern equip 
ment for handling large crops of honey. 

The summer meeting of the Ohio 
keepers’ Association is scheduled for Au- 
gust 11 and 12 at some point on Lake 
Frie. The program including talks on bee- 


The summer meeting of the 


from adjacent 


? 
eC 


keeping topies and opportunity for bath- 
ing, boating, and fishing is being arrang- 
ed, A eamping site will be available for 
those who want to camp out. 

Germany has again increased the duty 
on honey imported into that country from 
65.00 Reichsmarks to 80.00 Reichsmarks 
($15.47 to $19.04 at par) per 100 kilo- 
grams to take effect on March 1. Bee- 
keepers will remember that the German 
import duty on horey was almost doubled 
en January 1, 1930. Heretofore Germany 
had »een one of the lar,zest users of honey 
exported from United States. 

The name of the firm of Hamilton, Wal 
lace & Bryant, dealer in honey and bees- 


the 





wax, 108 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been changed to Bryant & 
Cookinham, Ine., since L. M. Bryant and 
T. W. Cookinham some time ago acquired 
complete ownership of the corporation, 
Hamilton & Company is the name of a 
new firm dealing in honey and beeswax 
at the same address. This firm has ineor- 
porated the California Honey Company, 
both now being owned by Hamilton & 
Company. 

The report of the State Apiarist of 
Iowa, Prof. F. B. Paddock, Ames, for the 
year ending December 31, 1932, together 
with a report of the Iowa Beekeepers’ As- 
sociaion meeting in November, 1932, has 
been published and is ready for distribu 
tion. It contains 56 pages of interestin 


£ 
reading matter, the greater portion being 
devoted to carefully written papers cov 
ering various phases of beekeeping, these 
papers having been presented at the an 
nual meeting of the Iowa Beekeepers’ As 
sociation. 

\ new food bill was recently introduced 
in both the Senate and House of Repre 
which, if it 
will eliminate the evils which have crept 
n by which the intent of the Pure Food 


Law 


sentatives becomes a law, 


is being evaded in certain cases, ‘n 
cluding the reeent disgraceful corn-sugar 
former Secretary Hyde Ree 
keepers will certainly rejoice to see the 
Food Law thus strengthened. Of 
course, food adulterators and patent med 
icine interests will fight the new bill to 
the last ditch, so honest producers must 
be prepared for a stiff battle. 

The Finance Committee of the Ameri 
can Honey Institute set a quota for each 
of the states, hoping that beekeepers and 
supply dealers in each state could raise 
an amount of money for the support of 
the American Honey Institute equal to 
was the first state 
to meet its quota since the queen breeders 
and package-bee producers of that state 
paid in $120.50, thus going beyond the 
state quota to the amount of $20.50. This 
money was raised by 19 queen breeders, 
and in addition one breeder contributed 
25 queens and another contributed 600 
pounds of honey. Utah was the second 
state to meet its quota of $100, this 
amount being contributed by the Superior 
Honey Company alone. 


ruling by 


Pure 


the quota. Alabama 
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. * Food Department . - 
Malitta D. Fischer 
Festivals, Fairs and Food Shows reads the recipe and thinks it sounds 
Knowing the advertising value of and good; perhaps she will go ahead and 


general interest in fairs this year, bee- 
keepers from all sections of the country 
are now planning 
their bee and honey 
exhibits for their fair 
displays. Every one 
of your customers is 
interested in the 1933 
fair, whether it be 
county or state. Then 
there is the Century 
of Progress or World’s 
Fair, and I am glad 
to report that one of 
the larger bottlers in 
Chicago has arranged for a honey display 
there. You ean’t start too early to get 
your plans under way for the county and 
state fairs. 

Great Value of Demonstrations of Uses 

of Honey 

If possible, include a honey demonstra- 
tion in your bee and honey program for 
your state fair. Let all exhibitors pool 
their contributions on this and let the 
demonstrator really show your visitors 
what can be done in using honey. 

It might be well to view a bit this 
matter of advertising. Anything employed 
to influence people favorably is advertis- 
ing. It may be the spoken word, it may 
be something done, or it may be the writ- 
ten word. We know it takes advertising 
to sell a product. All three mediums are 
employed in demonstrations—we have the 
spoken word, for all demonstrators talk. 
We have action, for the demonstrator 
works as she talks. Then when she finishes 
her demonstration, she usually distributes 
printed reeipes and so we have the written 
word. In other words, beekeepers who in- 
elude honey demonstrations in their ad- 
vertising program, are using a gun with 
three barrels instead of one. One of the 
best times to use such a three-barrel ad- 
vertising gun is at your county and state 
fairs, community festivals, or local food 
shows. No matter what the local occasion 
may be, if there are to be booths, see to 
it that there is a honey booth and a honey 
demonstration given in that booth. 

The average homemaker has consider- 
able doubt as to what she can do with 
honey; she’s afraid before she starts. She 





make up the combination. But she never 
goes ahead with quite the interest and en- 
thusiasm as the woman who has been to 
a honey demonstration. The twentieth 
century homemaker is a busy one. She is 
practical and is interested in doing things 
according to twentieth-century methods. 
She grasps things so much more quickly 
from demonstrations than from literature. 
Her first knowledge is gained from demon 
strations and that knowledge is increased 
by the printed matter distributed. In other 
words, she wants to be shown. Look about, 
beekeepers, everybody is demonstrating 
these days. 

Have food prepared with honey dis 
played in your booth. Have samples of 
honey combinations available for your vis 
itors to sample. Have someone in the 
booth who can quickly and pleasingly get 
the honey story across; that takes some- 
one who can give a clever honey demon- 
stration as she talks. 

There’s this matter of posters—we al- 
need them in our booths. Honey 
posters were discussed last fall in this 
section of Gleanings in Bee Culture. If 
you didn’t get your material of honey pos 
ters, write American Honey Institute and 
get them now. These suggestions will tell 
you what to do and how to do it—that is, 
if you are interested in making up your 
own posters. 

Very important at honey booths at 
fairs, festivals, or food shows is your 
demonstrator. Not anyone can be an ef 
fective or successful honey demonstrator. 
Consult the “Outline for Demonstrators” 
on this. A free copy of this four-page set 
of directions may be obtained from Amer- 
ican Honey Institute. 

The demonstrator may be clever in get 
ting the honey story across, your honey 
display may be an excellent one, but your 
program is still not complete unless you 
have honey recipes to give your visitors. 
You should have recipe sheets available 
for anyone showing a desire to have them. 
Again these recipe sheets are available to 
beekeepers in quantity at cost, or you 
may tell your visitor that a full set will 
be sent free will write American 
Honey Institute. 

No matter what the local affair may be, 


ways 


if she 
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if there are to be 


with a honey 


booths do try to have 
a honey booth 


} y demonstra 
tion. Just how successful you are in such 
a program depends on how well you plan 
your exhibit, how good a demonstrator 
you have (she must know her honey) and 
whether you have favorable weather dur 
ing the time of the event. 

Start With County Fair 

County fairs are good ones to practice 
After your county fair experience, 
you will be able to handle better your 
state fair programs. Then by the time fall 
comes when you have a community fall 
festival or something of the sort, you'll 
be ready to stage a real honey demonstra- 
tion there. Just read what Mrs. Gladys 
Beals did last fall in sponsoring a honey 
demonstration at their County Harvest 
Festival, October 7 and 8. I particularly 
quote this letter for it shows that it is 
possible to take material sent by mail 
and after careful study transfer that ma 
terial into a real honey booth. This is what 
Mrs, 


I want to thank you so much for sending me 
suggestions that helped our homemakers club 
arrange our booth at the county harvest festival 


Beals wrote: 


October 7 and 8. We had a booth six feet by 
eight feet with a window and a plant in the 
window. In this booth we placed three tables 
One table displayed baked goods and candies 
cellophane wrapped and the baked goods and 
candies were on doily covered paste board 


plates; another table displayed honey in comb 
in glass, in pails and a frame of bees in obser 
vation hive; the third table was used for canned 
fruits and jellies 

As to posters we again followed your sugges 


taking window display cards and enamel 


tions 

ing them. One of these placed on the table told 
the story of ‘‘Using Honey’’ with a date bar 
taffy, honey jelly, honey brownies, honey fudge 


and commercial honey bars from the store wired 


to the poster. All articles were well labeled. The 
other poster nailed on a side wall was Uses 
for Honey’’ with pictures of goodies all sug 
gestive of using honey. At the bottom was the 


Post Card Sent 
Will Bring You 


” 


caption in large print ‘Penny 
to American Honey Institute 
a Set of Honey Recipes Free 

On the floor beside the table was one of Kel 
logg's jumbo cartons with the honey advertise 
ment secured from Mr. Munro at Fargo. It had 
been used during the winter beekeepers’ meet 
ing at Fargo. Luncheon sets were used on the 
tables and our color scheme for walls and furni 
green and ivory. Ours was the only 
booth. We could choose any of the twelve 
given at the club during the year. We 
with 14 other clubs. Recipe leaflets 
Institute, Kellogg's, and Pabst were 
who desired them, and we surely 
great many. Many woman took 


address for additional free 


ture was 
honey 
lessons 
compe ted 
from the 
given to all 
gave away a 
the Institute's 
recipes. 
Thanking 
first prize 


Now, I know we must have a few more 
like Mrs. Beals located about this great 
country, women who can take the demon 
strator’s outline, the poster suggestions, 
the notes, and after reading 


helping us to win 
Dwight, N. D 


for 
Beals 


you 


Mrs 


again 
Gladys 


display 
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“Using Honey” and “New Uses for Our 
Oldest Sweet,” proceed to help their hus 
bands set up a booth or exhibit that will 
win them first prize also. You can do so 
many interesting things with honey and 
your public is so receptive to the honey 
story. It’s different and while you are 
demonstrating the oldest form of sugar 
in the world, somehow it’s use seems so 
new to the majority of people that you 
can hold them twice as long as you could 
were you telling them of some other food. 
Even busy people like doctors will stop 
and listen. Never before have I seen doc 
tors willing to give one so much time on 
this subject for as 1 write this I am at 
tending the great national meeting of th 
American Medical Association, where 
more than a thousand doctors from every 
state in the Union have registered daily 
for their meetings. This is the last day of 
this great convention and the registration 


has run to five thousand. 


Doctors in Convention Become Interested 
in Honey 


These doctors have tremendously inter- 
esting programs, surgical displays and 
scientific exhibits of all types; yet they 
take time to come through the hall where 
the commercial exhibits are and listen to 
the various reports on food progress. For 
tunately for the honey interests, honey 
was displayed in the Kellogg booth, which 
1 don’t mind telling you cost the Kellogg 


Company around $400 for space and 
equipment not considering the cost of 
time of the four persons who are con 


stantly in the booth. A detailed story of 
physicians and surgeons’ reactions to the 
honey story as told in the Kellogg booth 
this week is to be given to you later, but 
| did want you to know that, regardless of 
the type of occasion, honey is always a 
welcome subject for display. 

What Mrs. Beals did at her harvest fes 
tival in North Dakota, you can do in 
your state. You can’t do it if wait 
until the last minute to make your plans 
It takes time to take old window display 
cards and posters (ones the druggists o! 
grocery diseard after the window 
on that product is taken out), re-ename! 
and letter them with your honey 
message. It takes time to get your litera 
ture and in this case you know you ean get 
a supply of Kellogg’s and Pabst’s free by 
two companies. 
cost. 


you 


stores 


them 


writing direct to these 
From the Institute you can get it at 


It also takes time to get your honey food: 
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ducts made up; since you want the 
consumer to get the point that honey can 
used in salad dressing, in summe1 
nks, in frozen puddings, in delicious 
kies and cakes, you will do well to 
nsider this part of your exhibit serious 
ind make as attractive appearing prod 
ts as you possibly can. 
Whether you do what Mrs. Beals did 
pends entirely on you. American Honey 
Institute will give you as many sugges 
is as possible, the same ones that were 
sent to Mrs. Beals. Then you can adapt 
em to your own situation with results 
equally as successful as Mrs. Beals had. 
Your county and state fair season is 
pproaching fast. Try such an exhibit at 
ur county fair first, then you'll be ready 
do it at your state fair with far more 
enthusiasm and confidence in your per 
sonal success. At some of the state fairs, 
| exhibitors co-operate in having a model 
kitchen set up in one of the booth spaces 
i have honey demonstrated by several 
men. For the past five years the Kel 
gg Company has furnished members of 
their home economics department to do 
this for beekeepers at their state fairs, 
but I believe that all their girls are book 
ed up for this year. However, it wouldn’t 
urt to write them about this. In a few 
cases where traveling and lodging ex 
pense was assumed by the local group, 
Honey Institute 
either Miss Taylor or the writer for that 


\meriean furnished 
purpose, In a number of cases some mem 
ber of the beekeeping group (1 mean some 
ne of the ladies) who had been very sue 
cessful in using honey in cooking, would 
carry on the demonstration for the entire 
group. No brand name of honey was stress 
et in this demonstration that represent 
ed the interests of beekeepers exhibiting 
it the state fair. It was everybody’s hon 
ey, for the purpose of the demonstration 
booth was to show what could be done 
th honey. As the visitor went around 
the building or department in which your 
bee and honey exhibits were, you person 
ally had an opportunity to tell her of the 
product ac 
brand name. 
Where the demonstration booth is entire- 
educational, its demonstrator should of 
irse talk just honey. 


merits of your particular 


quainting her with your 


Remember the big sentence for demon 
strators to use is: All honey is pure, all hon 
ey is good, but not all honeys are equally as 
pleasing in flavor. 


Chat first “pure’ 


and first “good” imme 
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diately establishes respect for the product 
on the part of the consumer and that “not 
equally as pleasing in flavor” answers the 
consumers’ objection to the statement he 
or she has just made that he or she did 
not like honey. Perhaps they did not get 
the right flavor and perhaps it was too 
rich to eat straight. Ask if they have 
tried it in baked fudge, or drop cookies, 
or in a butter topping for their ginge1 
bread and so on. Eight out of every ten 
will like any one of these combinations 
whereas they might in the beginning tell 
you honestly and quite emphatically that 
they did NOT like it and did NOT eat it. 
It is so rich and its intensity of flavor, 
even if you are very fond of it, automat 
ically euts off the amount you ean con 
sume clear. By clear | mean eating much 
of it on bread or by the teaspoonful. Thus 
you must capitalize on that characteristi 
of honey and say that because it is so 
rich, beeause it is so coneentrated, a 
little bit in many eases goes a long ways 
In some combinations you will find you 
you will use less than you would of sugar 
for that same food service 


Honey Not Only Sweetens But it Flavors. 
Sugar Sweetens 


I could go on and on talking about the 
merits of sweetness plus flavor in this mat 
ter of using honey, but Gleanings in Bee 
Culture can not devote all its pages to 
this pet hobby of my honey work. | do 
want you to realize, however, that while 
a honey exhibit is fine and helpful it does 
not do the advertising for you that a 
honey booth with a demonstrator would. 
Your demonstrator must be well informed 
on her subjeet. She must not make of 
honey a medicine of the cure-all type 
Too many beekeepers have already an 
tugonized the medical profession with 
their honey cure-all suggestions, You will 
get much farther with your -+honey sales 
if you talk food value of honey. It’s a 
good food so why not tell the world that 
it is. More people are interested in good 
foods today because they want to avoid 
getting to the state where they need these 
cure-all prescriptions and cure-all treat 
ments. You have a much greater potential 
market in the consuming publie than you 
do in the ailing public. Of course there are 
certain points about honey which make it 
particularly valuable for cases of disturbed 
metabolism but these points can always be 
discussed in your treatise of it as a food. 

Again let me emphasize that in an ex 

(Continued on page 437.) 
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~ ~ Talks to Beginners 
Geo. S. Demuth 
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July brings to the beginner in beekeep- 
ing several new problems in the manage- 
ment of his colonies. In much of the clo- 
ver belt, the hot, dry weather during the 
greater portion of June has greatly short- 
ened the honey flow from alsike clover 
and white clover. Where there is no sweet 
clover to prolong the early honey flow, it 
will close early in July unless white cio- 
ver is revived by copious rains. In such 
cases, the amount of surplus honey stored 
this season will be disappointing. In some 
portions of the clover belt, basswood may 
help, but its period of bloom is extremely 
short, especially during hot weather, so 
that sometimes it lasts not more than a 
week. Where there is an abundance of 
sweet clover, the honey flow should con- 
tinue during most of July and in the far 
North well into August. 


Indications of Close of Honey Flow 


By watching the progress of the flowers 
that are furnishing the nectar and at the 
same time the progress of work of storing 
honey in the supers, it is possible to tell 
about when the honey flow will stop, al- 
though rains may greatly prolong the hon- 
ey flow from clover. When the honey flow 
stops suddenly, the bees often become 
cross, making it more difficult to handle 
them without being stung. Beginners 
should be on guard for any such change in 
the behavior of the bees. If the honey 
flow tapers off toward its close, the bees 
are inclined to store more and more honey 
in the brood-chamber, thus crowding the 
queen to a smaller and smaller space. This 
is especially true when comb honey is be- 
ing produced. Another indication of the 
close of the honey flow is that of driving 
out the drones. Often worker bees can be 
seen struggling with drones before other 
signs of the end of the honey flow appear. 
When the workers start on a wholesale 
slaughter of the drones, the honey flow is 
definitely over, at least, for the time being. 

As a rule, the swarming season is over 
some time this month, even in the North. 
Sometimes a swarm will issue as the hon- 
ey flow is closing which seems to be a 
foolish thing for it to do. In such cases, 
it is often advisable to hive the swarm in 
an empty hive or box placed close beside 
the parent colony, then next day dump 
the bees out of the box in front of their 
own hive, thus putting them back where 


they came from. If the honey flow is nea: 
ing its close, the swarm will usually stay 
and further swarming is given up. In lo 
calities having a fall honey flow, there 
may be some swarming in August and 
even early in September, although not 
many such late swarms issue, Most swarm- 
ing is confined within a month, beginning 
in April in the South and in June in the 
far North. 


Management of Supers as the Honey Flow 
Closes 


Super room should be supplied as needed 
as long as the bees are storing rapidly 
and the flowers hold out promise of con 
tinuing to secrete nectar. During a heavy 
honey flow, it is sometimes necessary to 
give an additional super at least every 
week, but as the honey flow draws to a 
close, it is better to crowd the bees a little 
rather than give too much super room, 
especially when producing comb honey. 
The problem now is to have as many of 
the comb-honey sections filled and finished 
as possible if producing comb honey, and 
to have the crop concentrated in well 
filled supers instead of scattered through 
several if producing extracted honey. 

Comb-honey supers should be taken off 
promptly as soon as most of the secti: 1s 
are finished. One can usually tell whether 
the honey is sealed by looking in at the 
top of the supers, but in many cases the 
honey in the upper portion of the sections 
may be sealed while that in the lower 
portion is not. Therefore, it is well to look 
in from below to make sure that the hon- 
ey is ready to take off. It is not advisable 
to leave comb-honey supers on the hive 
until every section has been filled and 
sealed, except during a very rapid honey 
flow. Otherwise the cappings over the 
honey in the middle of the super may be 
come discolored. This discoloration of the 
cappings becomes more pronounced as the 
honey flow tapers off toward its close, so 
the sooner the sections are taken off after 
the honey is sealed, the better. 

Sorting Out Unfinished Honey 

In order to prevent discoloration of the 
cappings of section honey, it is sometimes 
necessary to take off supers when only 
about three-fourths of the sections are 
completely finished. In such cases, the un- 
finished sections should be sorted out and 
given back to the bees to be finished. If 
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there are not enough unfinished sections 
to completely fill a super, the partly- 
finished ones should be placed in the mid- 
die and sections containing foundation at 
the sides. In this way, the nearly-finished 
sections will be finished more promptly 
than if placed at the sides. 

\s soon as the bees cease storing honey 
or just a little before, and if possible be- 
fore they begin to discolor the cappings 
and the wood of the sections, all comb 
honey supers should be taken off whether 
finished or not. The lighter unfinished sec- 
tions ean be saved to feed the bees later 
and the heavier ones used at home or sold 
locally. Beginners are often inclined to 
leave the unfinished sections on the hive 
hoping that they will be filled later, but in 
most eases the boxes are so badly propo- 
lized that they are unsuitable as contain- 
ers of marketable honey, and in many 
cases they are not filled as the beginner 
had hoped. It is better to put on a super 
of extraeting combs to hold the last of the 
crop instead of comb-honey supers. 

Taking Off Finished Supers 

During the honey flow, especially if the 
honey flow is heavy, bees can be easily 
driven out of comb-honey supers or shal- 
low extracting supers by means of 
smoke. To do this, the smoker should be 
filled with fresh fuel so that sparks or 
ashes will not be blown into the honey. 
The hive cover should be lifted with as 
little disturbance as possible so that the 
bees can be driven down before they have 
time to get their heads into open cells of 
honey or possibly bite open the cappings 
in their eagerness to grab some honey to 
take with them as they are driven out. 
They should be kept on the run from the 
very start, for after they get their heads 
into open cells they pay but little atten- 
tion to smoke. While the bees are beir.g 
driven down, the super should be pried 
loose, then when most of the bees are out, 
one end should be raised quickly and the 
bees brushed from the bottom of th: 
before any can return. In this way, only 
a few bees will be left in the suycr. It can 
then be taken into a building and set on 
end in front of a window to s:ilow the re 
maining bees to eseape tc the window 
after whieh the window can be opened to 
allow them to go back to their hive. 

Full-depth extracting supers are too 
fleep to drive out the bees in this way 
readily, but most of the bees can be 
driven down, when the combs may be lift- 
ed out one at a time and the remaining 


sper 
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bees brushed from them by means of a 
good bee brush or a large feather, such 
as the wing feather of a turkey. The combs 
of honey thus freed from bees should then 
be placed in an empty super or a box of 
convenient size to wheel or carry to the 
extractor. 

At the close of the season, bees are not 
so easily driven from the supers as they 
are during a good honey flow. For this 
reason, many use bee-escapes for taking 
off supers at the close of the honey flow. 
The eseape-board with the bee space on 
top and the hee-eseape in place is simply 
slipped between the super to be taken off 
and the one below it, or between the super 
and the brood-chamber, as the case may 
be. Twelve to twenty-four hours later, 
most if not all of the bees will be out of 
the supers when they may be taken off 
without disturbing the bees. 

Preventing Trouble from Robbing 


In taking off supers of honey at the 
close of the honey flow, great care must 
he taken to prevent exposing the honey 
so that robber bees can get a taste. When 
nectar is searee, the bees are always on 
the alert when the hive is open, ready to 
grab a load of honey. If a few bees are 
thus able to obtain a load of honey and 
go back to their hive, the entire colony 
will become greatly excited and hundreds 
if not thousands of bees will follow them 
back to the hive or the super from which 
the load of honey was stolen. In some cases 
they become almost frantic in their effort 
to steal honey and many boldly attempt 
to enter the hive when they are killed by 
the guards if the colony is strong. 

Beginners often bring upon themselves 
serious trouble by thus starting robbing 
in the apiary. Under these circumstances, 
bees become exceedingly cross. If located 
in a town or city, beekeepers must be ex- 
tremely careful about robbing, for if this 
should get started, some of the cross bees 
may sting some of the neighbors, thus 
bringing about a prejudice against keep- 
ing bees within the city. If robbing be 
comes bad, the robbers may overpower 
any colonies that may be weak, and take 
all their honey from them. The way to 
prevent trouble of this kind is to stop 
work with the bees if there is an indica- 
tion of robbing or carry on the work in 
such a manner that robbers are never per- 
mitted to have a taste of stolen honey. 
Supers should be kept covered as they are 
taken from the hive and while being taken 
into the building. 
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~ ~ Gleaned by Asking ~~ 


Geo. S. Demuth 





To Prevent Issuing of Swarms 
I 1 


Question ve in town and keep a colony 
of bees in an attic Because of my location and 
lack of space, it is important to keep my bees 
from swarming. What is the best way to do 
this k S. Perrins, Pennsylvania 

Answer.--One of the surest methods of 


preventing swarming is that of removing 
the queen as soon as the colony starts 


queen cells in preparation for swarming, 


destroying all queen cells, then nine or ten 
days later again destroying all queen cells 
and introducing a young laying queen. To 
earry out this plan, it is necessary to ex 
amine the colony every six days during 
the swarming season to see if queen cells 
are started in preparation for swarming. 
If this plan is carried out according to a 
rigid schedule and great care is taken not 


to miss any queen cells, no swarm will 


issue. 
Labeling Honey as to Source 
Question Can you give me any reference as 
to the legality of the use of the phrase ‘‘Pure 
Clover Honey'’ on the label? Do the pure-food 


laws either prohibit or permit honey to be sold 
with this or similar designation Chas. M 
Kennedy, New York 

Answer.—The source may be mentioned 
on the label, provided it is not in any way 
misleading. In fact, in deseribing honey, 
it is often important to mention the source 
since in this way the buyer is told what 
flavor to expect. In designating the 
souree, it is understood that the predomi 
nating flavor is that of the source men 
tioned, not necessarily that the honey be 


absolutely 100 per cent from the souree 


specified. 
Disinfecting Hive Parts by Boiling 
Question Can the method of disinfecting 
hive parts by boiling in a lye solution, dese ribed 
by Mr. Gunter n the February 1933 ssue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture be depended upon 
as effective BE. O. Ackerman, Ohio 


Answer.--Yes. Boiling frames and other 
hive parts for 30 minutes will destroy 
any germs of foulbrood that 
may be present so that the hive parts are 


American 


safe to use again. By using a can of con 
centrated lye in a boiler full of 
water, the frames and other hive parts 
will also be cleaned quite thoroughly of 
all propolis. 
Fumigating Comb Honey 

Question How much sulphur should be 
burned in a room to fumigate comb honey to 
kill the larvae of the wax moth? I burned two 
pounds in a room 8’x8’ and nearly ruined a 
my comb honey Albert Armstrong, Pennsyl 
vania. 

Answer.—Sulphur is so seldom used for 


fumigating comb honey at the present 
time that directions as to the proper 


wash 


amount to use are not often published. In 
some of the older directions, one pound 
of sulphur is recommended for a m 
10’x10’x10’, or 1000 eubie feet. Carbon bi 


sulphide is used almost exclusively now 


for this purpose since it is more conveni 

ent. There is no danger of injuring the 

honey by its use. 

Causing Honey to Granulate with Fine Crystals 
Question What is the process used to mak 

creamy paste? It looks as 

had been whipped and is about the same hard 

whipped cream Justin H. Car ] 

Massachusetts 
Answer. 


honey into a 


ness is 


This is brought about by sev 
eral methods. One is that of running 
granulated honey through a small grinder, 
such as those used for grinding grain in 
the home. This crushes the coarse erys 
tals. Another method, but not so depend 
able, is that of stirring the honey when it 
first begins to granulate, doing this for a 
few minutes daily for several days. This 
causes the honey to granulate more rap 
idly and therefore with finer erystals. An 
other method, worked out by Dr. Dyee, is 
that of mixing a small amount of fine 
grained honey into the liquid honey which 
causes it to granulate quickly with fin 
grains. This method was described in the 
January, 1932, issue of Gleanings in Bes 
Culture. It lends itself better to packing 
honey on a commercial scale than the 
other methods mentioned above. 
Protecting Extra Combs from Wax Moths 
Question We have kept some extracting 
combs and brood combs unused for two 
in a closed room, and now I find wax n 
larvae and webs in some of them. [ burned 
plenty of sulphur in the air-tight room last 
but now find the combs infested again. I d 


expect to use these combs this vear, but want 
to preserve them. What is the best way to d 
this Rev. M. A. Dimier, Montana 


You can kill the larvae of the 
wax moth by piling the supers in tight 
piles, then placing on top of each pile a 
shallow pan in which to place some ear 
bon bisulphide, and over this an empty 


Answer. 


super so that the piles can be covered 
tightly. Then pour into the pan an ounce of 
earbon bisulphide if there are three full 
depth supers in the pile, two ounces if 
there are six, and three ounces if there 
are nine. This will kill the larvae of the 
wax moth, provided, of course, that the 
joints are reasonably tight to prevent the 
escape of too much of the fumes. A better 
way to preserve these combs would be to 
place them on the hives of strong colonies 
and let the bees take care of them. A 
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trong colony can take care of five or six 
sets of combs. 
Inducing Bees to Fill Small Sections 

Question What is th best way and when is 

i. st time to put on the little individual sec 
Paul Streeter, Missouri 

\nswer.—In order to have these small 
sections well filled, there must be a good 
honey flow. If given during a slow honey 
flow, the bees may do poor work filling 
them. Some give an ordinary comb-honey 
super at first, then after it is partly filled 
they raise it up and place a super of indi 


vidual sections between it and the brood 
chamber. If given in this way in the midst 
of a heavy honey flow, these little see 


tions should be well filled. 


Picking the Queen from the Comb 
Question How can I catch a queen without 
iring her and without being stung myself 
With gloves on it is impossible, and without 
i the workers take a crack at me Erwin 
) eund, Illinois 

Answer.—By cutting off the ends of the 
thumb and first finger of the glove worn 
on the right hand, you can more readily 
pick up the queen. The usual way of pick 
ing up the queen is to take her wings be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger. She can 
he made to lift her wings by touching her 
on the back, when it is usually possible to 
grasp both wings. A colony; that is so ill 
natured as persistently to sting the hands 
while picking up the queen may well have 
its queen replaced by one of gentler 
strain. 
Bees Store in Brood-Chambers Neglect Supers 

Question.—Why do my bees store honey in 
the | rood chamber instead of in the super? This 

the time they should be getting the best hon 

Jose D. Reyes, Dominican Republic. 
Answer.—This condition is usually a 

result of a slow honey flow or weak colo 
nies. During a meager honey flow, even 
strong eolonies often refuse to store in 
the supers, but crowd the queen by stor 
ing honey in the brood-chamber. In many 
eolonies fail to profitable 
strength in time to take advantage of the 
main honey flow. Weak colonies, or colo 
nies of medium strength often behave dur 
ing a good honey flow much like strong 
colonies during a slow honey flow; they 
neglect the super work and store only in 
the brood-chambers. If their failure to 
work in the supers is a result of a slow 
honey flow, there is no remedy, except 
that of giving a super of empty combs, 
not frames of foundation, or moving to a 
better location; but if it is a result of 
weak colonies, the remedy is to supply 
conditions which will enable them to build 
up more rapidly just prior to the main 
honey flow, such as making sure that each 


reach 
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colony has a vigorous young queen and an 
abundance of honey at all times, especial 
ly during the two months just preceding 
the main honey flow. Poor queens, too 
much swarming or too rapid increase by 
dividing, taking away too much honey 
leaving the short rations, the 
brood diseases, poor stock, and many other 
items of management, are responsible for 
failure of colonies to work in the supers 
hecause 


bees on 


they are not strong enough, 
even though there may be a good honey 
flow. 
Bees Build Queen Cells After Queen is 
Introduced 

Question After introducing a queen I found 
her accepted, but by looking over the combs | 
found quite a large queen cell. Do the bees ex 
pect to kill the queen which I introduced? 
Martin Rolf, Wisconsin 


A nswer.—Colonies sometimes start 
queen cells before the queen is released 
and even when she is out on the combs 
they may not destroy them at once. In 
exceptional cases, the introduced queen 
is permitted to lay eggs for only a short 
time while the hees proceed to rear an 
other, the apparently 
not having been completely accepted at 
any time. In other cases the bees seem to 
be somewhat uncertain about the new 
queen, even though she is fully accepted, 
and proceed to build queen cells, then tear 
down these cells later. In any case it is 
well for the beekeeper to destroy these 


cells. 


introduced queen 


Buckwheat as a Honey Plant 
Question I notice that Japanese buckwheat 
grown extensively in America and that it 

yields a good honey harvest. Can you give me 
further particulars as to its uses and time of 
sowing ’—-E. L. Jordan, Australia 
Answer.—Of the different varieties of 
buekwheat grown in this country, bee 
keepers are of the opinion that Silver 
Hull and Common Gray are the best for 
nectar secretion. The Japanese buckwheat 
is not considered as good for nectar as 
the above-named varieties. Buckwheat is 
an important honey plant only in certain 
areas in this country. It requires a cer 
tain kind of soil and yields nectar most 
freely when the nights are cool. It is not 
valuable as a honey plant in warmer por- 
tions of this country. It is used in this 
country for making buckwheat flour and 
also in mixtures of grain of different 
kinds for feeding domestic animals. In 
this country, it is usually planted late in 
June or early in July. It comes into bloom 
late in July or early in August, according 
to the time of sowing. It matures in about 
two months from the time of sowing. 
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Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitt«a to these columns. Ref. 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per ccvnted word each in 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 








HONEY FOR SALE 





We do not guarantee the reliability of honey 
sellers, although we require strict references 
from them. 

CLOVER honey, in new 60-lb. cans. Wells B. 
Crane, McComb, Ohio. 
~GHOICE Michigan clover honey, new 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 
“AMBER extracted honey, 5c; 
ic. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 
~ AMBER honey in barrels. . Sample, 6e. 
W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 

CLOVER, basswood, buckwheat and mixed 
extracted and comb. F. W. '«sser Fayetteville, 
a ee 

TUPELO honey; will net 
in any quantity. Anthony 
Apalachicola, Fla. 

EXTRACTED and comb, clover honey. coler, 
extra white; satisfaction guaranteed. Tom ald 
win, Cecil, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 





buck wheat, 





Peter 





CAN Shipped 
’ 


Bros * Ht ¢ @e.. 





White clover honey in > th. 


eans, None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. F. 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohi 
~ GLOVER HONEY— «0.6, light amber, am 


ber. Any package 
dridge, Kendaia, N. 


Devressien prices. CC. J, Bal 


~ OHIO'S finest comb and “extracted white « clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Sample. 15c. Geo, 
Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio 


CLOVER honey, choice ripened on bres 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. E. J 


Stahiman Grover Hill, Ohio 
NEW ecrep faney white comb, $22.00, eight 
cases. Extracted light clover, 4%c Ib. John 


Sneper, Grand Island. Nebr 


RASPBERRY HONEY. blended with a small 
amount of goldenrod honey. In 60-Ib. cans, for 
7c a lb. Sample by mail for 20c. Elmer Hutchin 
son & Son, Lake City, Mich. 


HONEY—We sell the best. Combs in carriers 
of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, buck 
— wos clover, white clover and light am 
ber, A. Root Co. of Chicago, 224 West Huron 
St., p Rtn Ill. 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted honey, 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 











~ FOR SALE -Well ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ . Association, Denver, Colo. 


excellent quality clo- 
STOLLER $ ver honey, comb, cut 
comb and extracted. 


White stock, unexcelled. Write Staller Apiaries, 
Latty, Ohio, 


| 


COMB and extracted. 
Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 


NEW crop clover honey in 5's and 60° s. Earl 


Reduced prices. Lewis 








Rulison, Route 1, Amsterdam, N. 
~ OAKVALE APIARIES—New clover comb 
honey. Forrest Dygert, Hammond, New York 





NEW crop orange and palmetto honey. Sam 
ple, 6c. E. F. Hancock, P. 0. Box 432, Fort 
Pierce, Fla. 

HONEY FOR SAI.E—It will be to vour ad- 
vantage to communicat> with me before buying 
your next lot. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals. Ind 


HOWDY'S HONEY—New crop sill hb ready 
for shipment this month. Extracted in s ties 
and No. 1 comb. Howard Potter, Jr., Ithaca, 
Michigan. 

FOR SALE—New York clover honey, 
and extracted, put up in any way to suit pu 
chaser. Write for prices. E. L. Lane, Trumans 
burg, N. Y. 





NEW crop clover honey and maple syrup, all 
you want, any time, in any container and at the 
price you are willing to pay, always. Write 
Griswold Honey Co., Madison, 0., U. S. A 


NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY. also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, availabie for shipment now 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Asso., Denver. Colo 


MILD red raspberry, 
comb, unexcelled; 24 
2.25 per case. 
120 Ibs. 
Avon St., 





clover, basswood, wh te 
sections extra fancy, 
White clover extracted honey, 
per case or more. L. S. Griggs, 711 
. Flint, Mich 


MY rew crop fancy white, No. 1 white and 
light amber comb will be ready for market about 
July 10 Also white clever in 60's, 5-Ib. pails 
and any size bottles. Prices on request. Carlton 
I) Hews'd Ovid. N. ¥ 








Our 1U3.¢ new erop of Michigan clover honey 
will be reaay se we will begin shipping it out 
the 15th of this month, July. Contract for your 
year’s supply and we will ship it t> you as you 
need it. E. D. Townsend & Sons Northstar, 
Michigan. 

" UT 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 








BEEKEEPERS TAKE NUTE—We wil! not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only or on ©. O. . terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 

WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mai! 
sample, state quantity and price. Sherfick 
Farms, Shoals, Ind. 

WANTED—Odd lots of granulated honey 
State quantity, kind and price delivered Liber- 
tyville. Arnold Nord, Libertyville, Illinois 

WANTED-——A car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 80-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley, Bir- 
mingham, Mich. 


WANTED— Honey and beeswax. Beek: pers 
will find it to their advantage to communicate 
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with us. Please send samples, state quantity 
available and prices. California Honey Company, 














Hamilton & Company, Agents, 108 W. Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 
AAU OE ALERT AEA TELL 
FOR SALE 
REVERSING ROOT extractor, Vo. 17. Mil 
ler's Rabbitry, Edinburg, V irginia. 
SAVE queens. Safin cages now 15¢c; ten for 


$1. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 





Used honey cans and cases in exchange for 
hone Will buy carlot extracted. Sherman 
Wh tney, Puyallup, Wash. 





AS LONG AS THE SUPPLY LASTS—60-1b. 
cans, two in a case, used only once, good as 


new. C. W. 
Wisconsin, 

FOR SALE—200 wooden glass front shipping 
eases for 4x5 section at half price. Nailed up 
but never used. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O. 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 


Aeppler Company, Oconomowoc, 





plies. The Colorado Honey Producers, Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 

FOR SALE - Comb foundation. Note these 
new low prices on 100-lb. lots; medium brood, 
35e; thin section, 43c. Also wired foundation 
Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson, 
Mayy lle, N. Y¥. 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cage Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich 

BARGAIN LIST—FExtractors, brushes, smok 
ers, veils, box seats, feeders, section presses, 
shipping cases, culletin boards, covers, exclud 
ers, frames, ete. Every item in good usable con 
dition. Priced to sell quickly. Reason for selling, 


no longer listed in our catalog. Stocked at va 





rious points. Write fur list. G. B. Lewis Com 
pany, Watertown, Wisconsin 
TTT TT UU TL | 
BEE SUPPLY SPECIALTIES 
METAL EYELETS .~ your frames will stop 


the WIRE SAG which ~ :esponsible for most 

SAGGED COMBS. M «AL FYELETS, per 

1000, 60c. Handy tool for insertu.g eyelets, 25c 

Superior Honey —_ Ogden, Utah. 

iu TH TOOUUUANEN AOE A PELL ETE LG 
_BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


1 eee een 


WHOLE of bees, if 


Hit 





colonies advertised for 


sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 


the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 





if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale. 

QI EENS—Very best Italians, 50c. Package 
bees at competitive prices. Trade for white 
honey Homer W. Richard, 1411 Champnolle, 
El Dorado, Ark. 

WESTERN headquarters for package bees 
and Italian queens. 100 two-pound packages 
With select young laying queens, $1.20 each; 
three-pound, $1.60 each. Most northern breeder 
in the West. Less express charges. Free circu 
lar, J. E. Wing, C Cottonwood, Calif. 








~ CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 


€queen with stock that has been bred and 
selected in the North the past 30 years for 
00d winterers, hustlers, gentleness and fine 
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color. One queen, $1.00; 2 or more, 90c each; 
$9.00 dozen. Breeders, $6.00 each. Emil W. 
Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—30 hives of bees in 10-frame 
standard hives. Price reasonable. Certificate of 
inspection furnished at time of sale. Clarence 


B. Locknow, Johnsonville, N. Y., Rt. 2. 
ITALIAN QUEENS, 25c; 2-lb. pkg. with 
queen, $1.50; 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.00. Bees 
by the pound. All guaranteed free of disease. 
Write D. Eells, Star Route, Morgan City, La. 








MOUNTAIN GRAY Caucasian queens. After 
June 1, untested, 50c; 6, 2.75; 12, $4.80; 
25, $9.50; 50, naan 100, $35.00. Safe ar 


rival and satisfaction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., 


Rt. 6, Greenville, Ala. 
QU TEENS 


QUEENS —Pure bred Italians, 40c 


each; tested, 80c each. They are sure to please 
you. Quality, service, complete satisfaction as- 
sured, Let us supply your needs. Honey Bee 


Apiaries, Sandwich, Il. 

QUEENS, QUEENS—Hollopeter’s high pro 
ducing, gentle, beautiful Italians. Untested, 
60c; 2, $1.00; 12, $4.80. Tested, $1.00. Safe 
arrival, no disease and satisfaction guaranteed, 
J. B. Hollopeter, Rockton, Pa. 


GOLDEN Italian queens that produce good 
workers, and gentle to handle. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Select tested, $1.50; tested, $1.00. Un 
tested well worth 75c, now for 50c. D. T. Gas 
ter, Randleman, R. F. D. 2, N. C. 

EXTRA yellow Italian 
tificate and satisfaction insured. 
a breeder. Prices, 1 to 11, each, 60c; 
50c: 24 to 36, 40c: over 36, 35c. Tested, 
each. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, 
NW. OC. 

GOooD 
queening. 
ians. The 
young laying 


queens, health cer 
Over 15 years 
12 to 23, 
$1.15 
Rt. 2, 


summer and fall 3 re 
three-banded ital- 





QUEEN 
Gentle, productive, 
kind you like to work with, Select 
queens, 35c each; three, $1.00; 
ten or more, 30¢ each. Prompt shipment. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Accredited by the Alabama 
Department of Agriculture. H. C. Short, Fitz 
patrick, Ala 

MAYEUX BEE FARM 
queens; queens, 30c¢ each; 
brood, with queen, $1.75; 
brood, with queen, $2.10; 
brood, with queen, $2.40. Health certificate with 
each shipment. Safe arrival guaranteed. Mayeux 
Bee Farm, Alex. L. Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La. 


S for 


Italian bees and 
8 Ibs bees, 2 combs 
4 Ibs. bees, 2 combs 
5 Ibs. swarm, 2 combs 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY——Italian bees 
and queens on combs, brood and honey. 2 Ibs 
bees, with queen, $1.50; 3 Ibs. bees with queen 


and two combs brood and honey, $2.00; 4 Ibs. 
with queen and two combs brood and 
$2.40. Queenless package, deduct 40c to 
price. Safe arrival guaranteed by parcel 
post or express. All prices f. o. b. A healthy 
certificate with shipment. Norma E. Roy, Hess 
mer Louisiana, 
(More Classified Ads on Page 388.) 
POMEL ULL ELLE TCU UPL 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 431.) 
hibit where you have a demonstrator, you 


have a three-barrel advertising gun—the 
spoken word, the action of the demonstrator 
who works as she talks (showing the actual 
manipulation of honey in a recipe) and the 
written word (printed information on honey 
and recipes). Are you going to use such a 
gun at your county and state fairs, your 
community festivals, your church bazaars, 
your food shows? If you do, you'll be ready 
100% to participate in National Honey 
Week, November 13 to 18. 


bees 
honey, 
above 
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Root Northern Bred 


Italian Queens 


There are no better queens produced, because: 
1. There is no better queen breeder than Mel 
Pritchard, who produces them. 


2. We test out breeding stock in our own hon- 
ey. producing apiaries. 

SERVICE means much to beekeepers. We are 
logically well located for giving quick service. 
We frequently ship queens the day orders are 


received. 
1-9. 10-24 2) or over 


ee eee 75c ea. 65c ea. 60c ea. 
Note—-Customers outside of U. S. A. and 
Canada must add 25¢ per queen to cover 
cost of larger cages and postage. Queens 
shipped to foreign countries at customer's 
risk, 


Imported Italian Stock 


We secured some queens recently from a large 
commercial honey producer in northern Italy. 
We are offering daughters of imported stock. 
They are decidedly leather colored and ap- 
pear to be splendid queens. 

Price, $1.00, any number. 


HERE IS SOMETHING—We use our special 
mailing and introducing cage for sending 
queens to our customers. It helps to insure safe 
introduction. That means much. 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO 
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TOLD BY THE JAY | 


(Continued from page 419.) 
high. Archie coiled his rope in a way 


t showed real skill. He wanted it to be Package Bees 
spectacular, so proceeded to get up 
and Queens 


d by pounding the mule with the 
Superior Italian Stock 





et pin. After about 100 yards he had 
en up to a speed of over 12 miles per 

\s we neared the stump he whirled 
lariat above his head in true cowboy 
ion, and, as we passed the stump, he 


‘ ” 
it go. The loop opened wide and 


~ 


ped on the ground around the stump 


AT SUMMER PRICES 
. beautiful ecirele, the stump being 


etly in the center. Archie looked at me 2-Ib. pkg. with queen........ $1.25 | 
a smile of triumph on his face, then 3-lb. pkg. with queen. 1.75 


lenly seemed to remember something. 
} 


Select young laying queens at 
35c each, any number. 
. 


1e other end of the lariat was around 
mule’s neck and if he could not get 


stopped in time something dreadful e 
(Continued on page 446.) 


We ship fresh from our yards and 
= . , ml are prepared to give prompt 
Leininger’s Strain of Italians and efficient service. 
We have been breeding queens for 50 
years, and have developed a wonderful 
strain of Italian bees, that are equal to . 
the very best that money can buy, at the 
following prices: 

Untested, 50c each; tested, $1.00 each; 
breeders, $10.00 each. 
Address FRED LEININGER & SON, 
DELPHOS, OHIO. 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 
Citronelle, Alabama 





NO CASH NEEDED 


I will accept your wax in trade for package bees, queens 
and bee supplies. Send me a list of your needs and I will 
quote you my very best offer. 


QUEENS, 30c EACH 


WALTER T. KELLEY Young, 1933, laying, 3-banded Italians, guaranteed to please you. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 








QUEENS “Diamond” QUEENS 


25c nents 25¢ 


FOR 5 OR LESS QUEENS, 30c EACH 
Our queens are reared on honey through both natural honey flow and feeding 
Scientifically reared for PRODUCTIVENESS and GENTLENESS. Replace your ‘‘sol 
diering’’ bees with our ‘‘DIAMOND’’ queens, or compare their performance with any 
others, That will tell the tale. 
If package bees are wanted, please write for price. 


Health certificates furnished. Service and quality guaranteed 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LA. 
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Buy Now and Save Money 


These bargains in bee supplies are offered by the distributors of Root Quality 


BEE CULTURE 


Bee Supplies. The goods may be slightly shop-worn, but are serviceable and real 
bargains. Select what you want and send in your order. Some items listed on our 
last bargain page were all sold out within three days after the advertisement 
appeared. ALL GOODS ARE F. O. B. SHIPPING POINT. 





Send orders for the following to 


A. I. Root Co. of Philadelphia 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


3——-489-——Root’s wax presses, single, $14.50 
each. # 

20 pairs medium drill bee gloves, without 
fingers, 40c each. 

3—-G4090—-Storage tank, 80-gallon, honey 
gate attached, $11.50 each. 

7—215—-Sets of 5 wooden letters for honey 
sign, nailed only, 80c each. 

1—-‘‘How to Keep Bees,’’ 75c each. 

10——Packed rims, shallow depth, nailed and 
painted, $1.50 each. 

10-——Packed rims, full 
painted, $2.00 each. 

2—Swarm Catchers, old style, without poles. 
750 each. 


Send orders for the following to 


The A. I. Root Co. of Texas 
537 S. Flores St., San Antonio, Texas 
20—-2 lb. pkgs. 

8 9-16 x 16%, 
50—5-lb. pkgs. 

8 9-16 x 16%, 


depth, nailed and 


medium brood foundation, 

90c per pkg. of 2 Ibs. 

medium brood foundation, 
2.20 per pkg. of 5 Ibs. 

60—5-lb. pkgs. medium brood foundation 
7%x16%, $2.20 per pkg. of 5 lbs. 

20—-5-lb. pkgs. medium brood wired founda 
tion, 8%%x16%, $2.25 per pkg. of 5 Ibs. 

10 pkgs.—-10-fr. hives with cypress bottom 

boards, wood covers and split bottom-bar 

frames, $8.25 per pkg. of 5. 

pkgs.—-10-fr. hives with cypress bottom 

boards, metal roof covers, split bottom- 

bar frames, $10.00 per pkg. of 5. 

30 pkgs.—Hoffman frames, split bottom-bar, 
in 100’s, $3.00 per 100. 

5 pkgs.—Hoffman frames, regular, solid bot 
tom-bar, in 100’s, $3.50 per 100 

4 pkgs.—Shallow frames, Hoffman top-bar, 
in 100’s, $3.25 per 100. 

30 pkgs.—Hoffman frames, split bottom-bar, 
in 50’s, $1.70 per 50. 

3 pkgs.—8-fr. hives with cypress bottom 
boards, metal roof covers and split bot 
tom-bar frames, $8.50 per pkg. of 5. 

5 pkgs.—Double deck, glass front, comb hon- 
ey shipping cases for 4x5 sections, in 
50's, $8.00 per pkg. of 50. 

Be sure to add sufficient postage if shipment 

is wanted by parcel post. Complete packages 

of five hives can not be mailed. 


w 


Send orders for the following to 


F. E. Burgess 
642 Elm Rd., N. E., Warren, Ohio 


60—Single-tier display cases for 24 beeway 
sections, $3.00 per 10. 

30—Single-tier display cases for 24 4x5 
sections, $3.00 per 10 


Send orders for the following to 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis 
121 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


42——Alexander feeders, 20c each. 

5——Alexander feeders, Buckeye loose bottom 
hive, 20c each. 

4——Division board teed:rs, nailed, 20c each 

300—Jumbo brood frames, $3.36 per 100. 

4 KD—22552——Plain section supers, 4x5x 
1%, the lot, $4.00. 

4 KD—22532—Plain “ection 

44,x1'¥., the lot, $3.20. 

These goods are all worth the men.y 


supers, 4',x 


Send orders for the :ui::cwlng to 


A. I. Root Co. of Noifetk 


7 Commcice St., Norfolk, va. 


ALL 8-FRAME SIZE 


19——One-story metal covered hives, in 1s, 
K. D., at $2.00 each. 

50—-Inner Covers, in 5s, at 95c for 5. 

130—-Shallow Supers (empty), in 10s, at 
$3.10 for 10. 

285—Shallow Supers, with frames (°%” top 
bar), in 5s, no foundation, $2.70 for 5 

10—-Shallow Supers with frames (°," top 
bar), in 1s, no foundation, at 65c each 

85—-Shallow Supers (empty), in 5s, at $1.60 
for 5. 

105—Metal Covers in 5s, at $3.40 for 5. 

55—-Wood Covers in 5s, at $1.75 for 5. 

165—-Bottom Boards in 5s, at $1.70 for 5 

245—-Hive Bodies (empty), no frames, in 
5s, at $2.15 for 5. 


25—Hive Stands, in 5’s, at $1.75 for 5 


Send orders for the following to 


The A. I. Root Company of Iowa 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


245—8-fr. 7-wire and wood queen excluders, 
each, 42c. 

43—-8-fr. 3-wire and wood queen excluder: 
each, 39c. 


200—8-fr. Hive Bodies, without frames, pe: 
5, $2.15. 

300—8-fr. Beeway Section Supers, empty, 
per 5, $1.43. 

300—10-fr. Beeway Section Super, empty, 
per 5, $1.48. 

200—-8-fr. Wood Hive Covers, per 5, $1.70 


100—10-fr. Wood Hive Covers, per 5, $1.95 

3000—Shallow Extracting Frames, per 100 
$2.50. 

5—Woodman Section Fixers, each, 9v« 

2—4-fr. Buckeye Power Extractuis. 


pockets, $59.50 
1—4-fr. Buckeye Power Extractors,, 12 
pockets, each, $79.50. 
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FOR SALE 


PURE ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 
The red clover kind. 35c each, 3 for $1.00. 
GRAYDON BROTHERS 


GLEANINGS IN 


Route 2. Greenville, Alabama. 









Season 
Mav tS re Qeres 
ire S Qvueemws 

bo ¢ EacH 


"Sue-Suits-Me” 
ITALIAN 
Que ENSé 












& or MoReE 
so¢ EACH \ 


Line-Bres 
THREE-BANDERS 





Queens, 25c Each 


For one or one hundred. Palmetto Queens are 
superior in quality and sell at regular queen 
prices. A trial order will convince you. Orders 
booked in advance at no extra charge. Cana- 
dian orders, 15% extra for exchange. 


C. G. ELLISON, BELTON, 8. C. 





Mountain Gray Bees and 
Queens 


Better Caucasian stock at lower prices. Never 
before have we been able to offer you such high 
quality stock as now. We solicit a comparison 
of our stock with any for color, gentleness and 
general satisfaction. Accredited and certified by 
Alabama Dept. of Agriculture. 


Queens, untested, any number, 50c each; 
tested, each, $1.50. Select tested, each, $2.50. 

b. packages with untested queens, 1 to 5, 
$2.75 each; 6 and more at $2.50 each. 3-Ilb. 
size at $3.35 each. 3-frame with untested queens, 
$3.00 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 


anteed, 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Alabama 


MILLER’S: 


Old Reliable 
3-banded Italians 


They Satisfy — 


20 Years a Breeder 
There is a big difference in QUEENS. 
BALANCE OF SEASON.......... 30c BACH | 








JOHN G. MILLER | 


723 OC STREET, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


! 
| 
| 
| 


| MORGAN 


BEE CULTURE 


Thanks, Everybody 


For the large volume of business given us dur- 
ing the past few months. The demand for pack- 
age bees and queens was far greater than ex- 
pected, and wo feel that better days are ahoad 
for the beekeepers who are taking advantage of 
the opportunites now. We are prepared to give 
you return mail service on quality queens. Our 
queens are reared from special selectad breeding 
stock. Renwmber the strain, as they are win 
ning the confidence of beekeepers everywhere. 
Best methods known are used by us in produc- 
ing queens under ideal conditions and natural 
feed, no sugar queens. Convince yourself if you 
want good uniform queens, ‘arge yellow gentle 
bees that are real honey-getters, more vitality 
and longer-lived. 


PRICES FOR REMAINDER OF SEASON 
2-lb. pkgs. Italian bees with select queens, $2.00 
each. 3-lb. pkgs. Italian bees with select queens, 
$2.50 each, 

Untested Italian queens, 75c each; 3 for $2.00; 
10 for $6.50 or $50.00 per 100. Tested queens, 
$1.00 each. 


441 


Due to present demand for these bees and 
queens, it is unwise to sacrifice quality in order 
to reduce price. We prefer to pass the differ 
ence on to our customers in the way of quality. 
Inquiries for 1934 are coming and early orders 
will save you money ahead of advanced prices 
which are sure to come. Safe arrival and satis 
faction guaranteed on every package and queen 
shipped. 

Lewis Beeware and 
Catalog Prices. 


York Bee Co., Jesup, Ga. 


THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES 


Dadant’s Foundation at 





“Cloverland”’ Italian Queens, 30c Ea. 


TESTED QUEENS, 75c EACH 
Large quantities priced on demand. We have 
heen extensive shippers of package bees for a 
number of years. Our package prices will he 
found in our ad on page 375 in the June issue 
Our queens are solid yellow, their bees are 
beautifully marked with bright yellow bands 
Our customers like them because they are gen 

tle, hardy, prolific and disease resistant 

Satisfaction, safe arrival guaranteed. 


CLOVERLAND APIARIES, HAMBURG, LA. 





Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey-gathering, har 
diness, gentleness, etc., since 1879. Safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


J. P. Moore 


KENTUCKY 
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Are You Doing Your Share? 


“NOTE THAT MANY STATES ARE WITHOUT HONEY RECEIVERS. IF 
YOUR STATE IS OMITTED, WON’T YOU VOLUNTEER TO DO YOUR BIT 
AND ACT AS A RECEIVER? WRITE LEWIS PARKS, CHAIRMAN FINANCE 
COMMITTEE, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN.” 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 
HONEY RECEIVERS 


These individuals and firms have 
agreed to take in honey donated to the 
Institute, sending a 
Honey Institute, 
Madison, Wis 


econsin, for the value of the honey at 


American Honey 


check 
417 North 


to American 


Few Street, 


the market price, less the freight: 


Arizona, Bee Kist Produets, Ine., 
89°72 Jefferson St Phoenix 


California, Geo. J. Brown Fresno 


California, Geo. l.. Emerson, 


Los Angeles 
California, H. M. Krebs Sacramento 
Colorado, Colo Honev Produeers’ 


Ass’n Denver 


Connecticent. 


Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown 


Tllinois, Dadant & Sons Hamilton 
Towa, Sioux Honev Ass'n. .Sioux City 
Louisiana, Geo, W Bohne Luling 


Michigan, M. H. Hunt & Son. . Lansing 


Michigan, A. G. Woodman Co., 
Grand Rapids 
Minnesota, B. I 


Karl 


Windom 


Evans 


Minnesota, W. Rude Mankato 


Minnesota, D. A. 
Minnesota, A. I. 


Doll Co...Minneapolis 


Root Co St. Paul 


Minnesota, C. C. Mathews, 


Minneapolis 


Minnesota, N. W. 


Couisineau, 


Moorhead 


Minnesota, Standard Lumber Co., 


Winona 
Nebraska, (). Ss. 


Specialist x 


Extension 
College of Agriculture, 


sare 


Lineoln 


Ohio, Fred W. Muth Co Cineinnati 


Ohio, E. W. Pieree Co Zanesville 


Oregon, Ss. D 
Ave. 


Williams, 5125 82nd 


Portland 


New Hampshire, Geo, C. Barton 


Meriden 


New York, E. T. Cary (Midland 
Ave. and Tallman St.) Syracuse 
North Dakota, Chas. E. Engle. .Farg 
South Dakota, Lothrop Nursery Co., 
Aberdeen 
Texas, T. W. Burleson Waxahachi 


Utah, Superior Honey Co Ogden 


Wisconsin, James Gwin 


Markets) 


Dept. of 
Madisor 
Wisconsin, A H. 


Seefelt.. Kewaskum 


Wisconsin, Geo. Jaeobson.. Kaukauna 


Wisconsin, Edward Hassinger, Jr., 


Greenville 


Wisconsin, Ed Byrns, County Agent, 


Washington County. .West Bend 


Send your donations of honey to the receiver nearest to you. 


AMERICAN HONEY |NSTITUTE __, 





417 NORTH FEW STREET 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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July 


Imperial Italian Queens & Bees 


( A Leather-colored Strain) 


vigorous and prolific leather-col 
ore Italian Queens that are bred right and 
ght have the capacity to produce hordes 
of bees when you need them to gather in the 
nectar. These bees have been used and favor 


gentle, 


ably recommended by Mr. M. J. Deyell of Me 

lit Ohio, and other nationally-known bee- 

keeping authorities. Not a single complaint came 
e during 1932. 

SPECIAL SALE PRICES for July only: Un 
tested queens, 40c each, or three for $1.00; 
2%-lb. pkg. with queen, $1.50; tested queens 
60c each. Ask for my latest catalog with prices 


ther items. 


H. E. COFFEY, Whitsett, Texas. 





CENTS each Ae Ho CENTS cach for good good 
untested three-band 
queens, Any Number. 
Now Ready. 


D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 











Queens by Return Mail 


25c 


Send me your orders. | rear queens to please 
and gain your patronage. Not cheap queens in 
ilue. Try them at the price, and if they don't 
prove to be as good as queens that are selling 
for twice as much, I will gladly refund your 
money or replace them You are to be the 

udge Untested queens, 25¢ each. Tested 
queens, 50c each. All queens guaranteed purely 
mated and to give perfect satisfaction and safe 
arrival. No stamps accepted 


N. Norman - 





Lapine, Alabama 
Rotors 


Queens *:"=25¢ 


BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
Order NORMAN BROS.’ 


queens and bees 


They will prove to your satisfaction. When you 
realize how our 3-band Italian queens will help 
to increase your honey profits, you will want 
no other kind. We have spared neither labor 
nor expense to make them the best. Every queen 
guaranteed purely mated, safe arrival, and sat 
sfaction. If not, return them, and we will re 
place or refund money 
2-lb. pkg. with select queen $1.25 
3-lb. pkg. with select queen 1.75 
All packages F. O. B. shipping point. We 
guarantee state health certificate, full weight 
of bees, light weight cages-and safe arrival 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries, Ramer, Alabama 


JLTU 


Do You ities 


GENTLE BEES 
BEAUTIFUL YELLOW 
LARGE BEES 

BEES THAT SWARM LESS 

VERY PROLIFIC QUEENS 

BEES THAT ROB LITTLE 
VIGOROUS HARDY BEES AND 
BEES THAT GET THE BIG YIELDS? 


If You Do 


YOU AND I SHOULD GET TOGETHER 
WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOK, 
‘‘ABOUT BEES.’’ 

[I WILL ACCEPT AS PAYMENT 

FOR QUEENS A GOOD 


BEES 


QUALITY WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
QUEEN PRICES 

UNTESTED, $1.00 EACH 

TESTED, $2.00 EACH 

BREEDERS, SERVICE 

GUARANTEED FOR 

THE SEASON 

SHIPP ED WITH HALF POUND 

OF BEES, $7.50 

Jay Smith 

Route 3, Vincennes, Indiana. 





3 Queens for 


$1.00 


Our queens are better than ever. 
Through July will offer select un- 
tested queens that are guaranteed 
in every way to be good and are es- 
pecially guaranteed against super- 
sedure for one season. 


One queen, 35c; three queens for 
$1.00; twenty-five or more, 30c each; 
one hundred or more, 25c each. 


The Crowville Apiaries 


Winnsboro, La. 
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Best Line of Honey Containers Offered 


Window Cartons 


Ideal Package for Comb Honey, Easily 
Packed, No Rewrapping, Better 
Displayed. 


LARGE-WINDOW CARTONS COST 
LESS than decorated cellophane wrappers. 
Our new window carton has the largest 
opening possible, which is also the largest 
opening ever put in any honey carton. A 
tough moisture-proof cellophane is used 
and is securely fastened to all sides of the 
opening. To sell your honey at the bestprices 
USE ROOT’S NEW WINDOW CARTON. 

Comb honey in window cartons may be 
displayed on counter or show case. May be 
safely shipped in corrugated cases. The cost 
is no greater than the bare section in glass- 
front wood case. 




















414x1% 4%x1¥, 4x5x1% =. 41/4 K494x1% 
ee SD acd panda cnueseeaae 7234 7233 235 236 
100, $1.10; 500, $5.10. Shipping weight, 6 lbs. 
Se ED -cttkcadeee ewes ae bane 7274 7273 7275 7276 


100, 70c; 500, $3.00. Shipping weight, 6 lbs. 
Regular Cartons for 4x5x1!. and 354x5x1!/. at $3.50 per 500. Window cartons for same 
at $5.50 for 500. If by mail, add postage. 
For printing name on cartons add to regular prices: 100, $1.50; 500, $2.25; 1000, $3.00. 
Decorated Cellophane Wrappers—7254 (44x17), 7253 (41%4x11), 7255 (4x5x1%,), 
per 100, $1.25; 500, $5.75; 1000, $11.00. Ship. wt. per 1000, 5 Ibs. 


Plain Cellophane Wrappers—7263 (41/4,x17,), 7263 (414,x11.), 7265 (4x5x1%,), per 100, 
60c; 500, $2.50; 1000, $4.50. Shipping weight per 1000, 5 lbs. 


CLEAR CRYSTAL WHITE GLASSWARE — SAME PRICE 


Honey Skep Per case 
Round. Panl. Jar. No ives. 1 cs. 6cs. Ship. wt. 
4424 4434 4444— 8-o2z. jar . . . cae «+ attire #296 12 Ibs 
4421 4431 4441—16 oz. jar er . .24 4.95 19 Ibs 
4422 4442—32-oz. jar ...... <n 62 3.60 15 Ibs 
4423 —48-oz. jar ... ; .12 .63 247 18 Ibs 
4448 —6'%-oz. tumblers ........ 48 1.50 7 4 2: ‘be 
4412 —2',-oz. ‘‘Individual’’ size.24 60 3.50 1 %.bs 
4411 —2-oz. luncheon ...... 38 90 5.25 15 bs 





FREE! FREE! 


With every order for 500 window cartons; with or- 
ders for 250 and 15c; 100 and 20¢. Not distributed 
otherwise. 

This Comb Honey Easel for stores is so constructed 
that a section of comb honey is displayed on the 
front of the easel. The easel is printed in green, 
vellow and black. The white shows through and gives 
the effect of a fourth color. 

Easel is 13” high and 9” wide. 

The price is marked in by the beekeeper. 


Write for prices on cans and pails. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 








3 HONEY FOR SALE SIGNS, $1.00 POSTPAID. 
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TO z pacocanccnococcsscocessascaneees: = 
Extractors : 

\] 

For Any Size Apiary 


If you are operating only a few colonies of bees just 
for pleasure, we recommend our 3-frame extractor 
and capping dryer; if you.are operating 50 to 100 
colonies you should have our 20-frame Simplicity ex- 
tractor, and, of course, the commercial man buys 
our 45-frame Simplicity. 


$12 9 Buys this wonderful 3-frame Extractor 
e 


and Capping Dryer. The machine holds 
> 3 frames at a time. The supports at the 
side of the combs are quickly removed 
and the cappings ean be dumped into the reel. The 
honey is then 
extracted from 
the  ecappings 
very quickly. 
Pocket size, 9 
x16”. Ship. wt. 
Patent No. 1791605. 50 Ibs. 


Order Now 














rrr rrttsststtse 


Best One- Man 


Big Extractor 


‘his machine will extract 60 to 80 combs 
per hour. It will dry cappings and save all 
the honey possible. 

Write for full particulars, 

Also 2, 4 and 8 frame Reversible Extrac- 
tors. 





The A. I. Root Company innit sunnnnetaie 


Medina, Ohio $73.00 Diameter of can, 20”. 


Shipping weight, 300 lbs. 











Prrrrrr irri i iii ititittitiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiis 























Over four carloads in stock to assure prompt shipment of your orders. 


COMB-HONEY WRAPPERS, CARTONS AND CASES 
FRICTION-TOP PAILS, SIXTY-POUND CANS 
GLASS JARS 


Write for price list. It’s a money saver. 


_ The A. I. Root Company of Iowa, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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My prices are lower thar ever before, 
so do not take the risk with old queens. 
If you will requeen your colonies with 
my high grade Accredited Queens, you 
will have made the most important step 
in securing a bumper honey crop. To 
know them, try them out; they give re 
sults that will amaze you. 


Select Untested Queens 
30 cents each 


Pure mating, safe arrival and entire 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. Harrell, Prop Hayneville, Ala. 


Queens*"25¢c 


Pure Italian queens that will prove to your 
satisfaction, and if they don't I will gladly re 
place them or refund your money. You are to be 
the judge. Good queens at a low price that are 
equal to other queens that are selling for three 
times as much. All queens are guaranteed to be 
purely mated, and safe arrival guaranteed in 
U. S. A. and Canada, Tested queens, 50c each 
Virgin queens, 20c each. No stamps accepted 








John A. Norman, Ramer, Alabama 
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“VES” 


Accredited and Certified Queens 


By State Department of Agriculture 
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TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 439.) 
would happen. He drew back on the reing 


with all his might, The mule groaned but 
kept to about the same speed. Archie see- 
sawed back and forth and yelled, “Whoa, 
you mummy.” The only effect was a 
trifle louder groan. Brake bands seemed 
badly worn. I chided him about being 
near the end of his rope and that very 
thing took place. I never supposed a 
mule could change ends with himself so 
abruptly. Archie, proud of his cow- 
puncher days, stuck to the saddle all right 
but the girth broke and Archie, saddle, 
equipment and all went skidding off the 
back end of that mule. He never even 
replied to my question when I asked him 
if he was playing crack the whip. 
Trouble never does come singly for at 
this time we discovered the stump con 
tained a colony of black bees. This sud 
den jolt made them pour out after Archie 
and the mule. I had preceded them by 
some rods. That mule showed more ani 
mation in the next five minutes than | 
supposed he possessed. They say a horse 











or mule is still worth a hundred dollars 
(Continued on page 447.) 

|wass== 2222 sen2e enaaee2ee i 
' 

| Get Running’ 

! Get Running s Queens | 
' 

And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy \ 

ny 

The kind WE use in our extensive Mich H| 

' 


gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 


Accredited and certified ITALIAN stock, 
bred for gentleness and honey-getting 


PRICE—One, 40c; three for $1.00; 
One hundred, $33.00. 


QUICK SERVICE 
DAVID RUNNING 




















SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA | 
‘ 








Morrison's Northern Queens 


STRICTLY THREE-BANDED STOCK 


If you want Italian queens with years of selecting and breeding back of them 
(22 years of experience) for gentleness, honey gathering, less swarming and 


capping their honey white, requeen with Morrison’s line-bred stock. 


UNTESTED 
TESTED 


. .$0.50 each 
1.00 each 
5.00 each 


Pure mating, safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


George Morrison, 





Cloverdale, Ohio 
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TOLD BY THE JAY 
(Continued from page 446.) 

if he ean roll over. This being true, that 
mule in one minute showed his value to 
be eleven thousand dollars. Archie ad 
essed the mule thus, “Served you right, 
you old piece of petrified rawhide. Be 
kind to you. Yes, I’ll be kind to you! I 

uld just like to leave you there and 

those cussed bees have you.” 

\fter they had calmed down a little 
rehie wrapped his blanket around him 

d eut the lariat. The mule had rubbed 
ff all the long hair and was now sleek 
both sides. He never was able to get 
» a gallop after this, so we went the rest 
the way in low. We enjoyed the sham 
battle, but ordered hot dog instead of 
eold. An Indian looked at Archie’s mule 

d said, “seecha.” I asked Archie what 
the Indian said about his mount and he 
eplied, “He said ‘bad’.” 


Queens - Queens - Queens 


Select untested Italian queens, 40c each, or 
$35.00 per 100. Tested queens, $1.00 each 


Italian Bees 


2-lb. pkgs. with queens 
lb. pkgs. with queens 


Service 


Prompt service on any quantity. Safe arrival 
and complete satisfaction guaranteed. 


Toombs County Apiaries, Lyons, Ga. 


u 
I 





$1.50 each 
2.00 each 





Wanted Shipments of 
Old Combs for render- 
ing into Wax. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


PEARL & WALNUT CINCINNATI, O. 
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AGAIN 


OUR WELL 
KNOWN MATING 
GUARANTEE 


When you buy Caucasian 
Queens be sure of a num 
ber of things. 
That the stock is true. 
That the original breeders were well 
selected. 
That every queen is mated with Cau 
casian drones of equal stock 


We Guarantee That Our Matings 
Are Pure—You Are the Judge! 


We will replace every queen whose 
bees are not gray Caucasians. You are 
the sole judge. You can buy with con 
fidence. 

Our breeding stock is the best ob 
tainable in Russia 


LADY-LIKE CAUCASIANS 


Gentle—Hardy—Prolific — Persistant 
Foragers. Send for Free Caucasian 
Circular. 


Special Reduced Prices on Queens 
60c Each, 6 or more, 50c Each. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES, BROOKLYN, ALA. 








The Cheapest Queens 


are not always those quoted at the lowest 
price. RESULTS COUNT. It takes so little hon 
ey to pay the difference in a really good queen 
and just an ordinary queen that you can not 
afford to take chances on getting poor queens 
Certified and Accredited by the State Dept 
of Agriculture. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for complete price list. 1 un 
tested, 35c; 3 for $1.00, Tested, 60c each 


J.M. CUTTS & SONS 


R. F. D. NO. 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


DO THIS 


Pay as much as you wish for queens and compare them with our low- 
priced queens in your own bees. 


FIRST QUALITY QUEENS, Select Untested, 25c, Any Number. 


Merrill Bee Company . 


- Buckatunna, Miss. 


(MISSISSIPPI’S OLDEST SHIPPERS) 
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KNIGHT’S Coon 
have all the good traits of Italians, plus 


extra gentleness, less swarming, more 
prolific, longer tongues, less robbing 
and more dependable workers. Wintered here | 





—__ 





native land—severe winters, cold windy springs 

—thus insuring their good qualities. Breeders 

Carniol 
arnioians 

Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win 

| terers, build up rapidly during the changeable 

weather of spring, build beautifully white 

NO CHARGE FOR CLIPPING | tomer reports an average of 435 Ibs. per col 

ony, extracted, spring count, for the whole 

LINE-BRED THREE-BANDED State Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 

Stations in U. S. and Canada with them. My 
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Tested queens, each ......... .......- 1.00 

OF AGRICULTURE. Breeders (1932 reared) 5.00 

Both these races give better results in north 

ern and western sections of our country where 
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as the best honey-gatherers. | the most dependable bees as well as efficient | 
| Management. | 
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gathering. These times necessitate your using 
ALBERT G. HANN 
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Better-Bred Italian Queens, 25c, Any Quantity 


es ST GU nace ndcnegeee tees +stenannsonens 10 queens for $2.35 
8-lb. package for late increase... .$1.50 each. Select Breeders... .$2.00 each. 
Orders filled promptly or money refunded. 
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